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Wuen the International Economic 
Association met in Rome last Septem- 
ber, the congressists were received by 
Pope Pius XII who offered them what 
he termed “some brief reflections.” We 
are living, the Holy Father observed, 
on a planet of rapidly shrinking dis- 
tances, where the destiny of humanity 
is constantly at stake, where the de- 
cisions of governments and their ad- 
visory experts have immediate reper- 
cussions in the lives of millions of 
individuals, sometimes improving their 
lot, sometimes producing tragic upsets. 
Our times, His Holiness noted, can no 
longer indulge the luxury of adven- 
turous theories, artificial blueprints 
which, in the abstract, are perhaps in- 
tellectually satisfying but which, in 
reality, are based on error. 

Such was the introduction to the 
papal exhortation: 

That is why you cannot weigh too care- 

fully the conclusions you formulate by 

verifying their scientific character, that is 
to say, in making sure that they are based 
on the laws of logic and of human nature 
and are supported by the objective facts of 
economic reality. 

Undoubtedly, the Holy Father would 
have the same counsel for students of 
all the other social disciplines as well: 
get your facts straight first of all and 
then interpret the facts in the correct 
perspective of human existence. 

© 


SOCIAL ORDER, as was remarked in the 
January issue (p. 1) is “not skeptical 
of the abstract.” The short article by 
Professor Ferkiss (p. 126) asks some 
questions about the contemporary 
Catholic failure to wed theological in- 
sights to a consistent view of politics, 
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to contrive (in effect) a theology of 
history. Discussions on the nature and 
a scope of social justice (to invoke a 
single example from the field of Catho- 
lic social thought) are admittedly aca- 
demic. Because of their relevance, 
however, such discussions will always 
find a place in the pages of sociAL 
ORDER. 

As hard-headed a citizen as Benjamin 
Franklin must have smiled amusedly 
when he remarked, “One of the trage- 
dies of life is the murder of a beautiful 
theory by a gang of brutal facts.” It is 
scarcely a tragedy when Boston, for 
example, abandons its traditional smug- 
ness and foregoes the easy option of 
solution by slogan and begins to face 
up to the unpleasant facts bedeviling 
every metropolitan community. 

The statement of the problem by 
Mayor John B. Hynes and his descrip- 
tion of the collective analysis (under 
the inspiration and auspices of Boston 
College) by all segments of the com- 
munity (p. 99) has an empirical air 
we find refreshing. The same may be 
said for the socio-economic history of 
the motion picture industry by Neil P. 
Hurley, S.J., the second installment of 
whose comprehensive analysis begins on 
page 105. Similarly, the forum in next 
month’s issue on the alleged peril to 
our spiritual and cultural values from 
our rate of economic growth will not 
shun the concrete. The discussion will 
consider to what extent we are living 
on what a current book terms, A Sur- 
feit of Honey; the food analysts and 
medical men will be a spate of leaders 
from the fields of economics, business, 
law, social criticism and labor. 
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The temptation to see the world as 
we would like it to be exploits an 
endemic human weakness, one to which 
generous-minded people are especially 
vulnerable. Commonly, too, such utop- 
ianism prefers simple solutions to com- 
plex problems—the abolition of the 
machine, Proportional Representation, 
nationalization of credit or unilateral 
disarmament. 

It may be encouraging, for example, 
to believe (on the strength of an il- 
lustrated story) that the problem of 
feeding India’s hungry masses is being 
solved by the venerable Vindoba Bhave 
who crisscrossed that sub-continent on 
foot begging land from the rich. Un- 
happily, despite the gifts he received 
(mostly uncultivatable plots on moun- 
tain tops and in river beds) not a single 
acre has as yet been distributed. 

Whatever our preference to defer to 
the supposed ageless wisdom of the East, 
there is need to remember that Gandhi 
is not a Father of the Church; it might 
also be profitable to recall that the 
same “‘wisdom” compelled India’s Min- 
ister of Health to announce to the As- 
sembly of the World Health Organiza- 
tion that his government was banning 
the export of monkeys for the making 
of Salk anti-polio vaccine because such 
a practice offended the religious beliefs 
of its people. 

There is a splendid ring to the call 
for “‘a society without class and with- 
out oppression.” The last congress of 
the Mouvement de Libération du Peuple, 
the fellow-traveling heir of a former 
French national family organization, 
launched such an appeal at its last con- 
gress. The primary means to accom- 
plish such a shining goal? A total plan- 
ning of all economic activities accom- 
panied by the nationalization of all 
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means of production. And this in the 
face of ample evidence, available in 
statistical form, to test the fatuity of 
the grand dreams, born of the Re- 
sistance, that public ownership was the 
simple solution of all social problems. 
(SOCIAL ORDER will offer soon a sum- 
mary of that experience, indicating that 
the management of the public and of 
the private sectors of the French econ- 
omy pursue indistinguishable goals by 
indistinguishable means, thus proving 
that plus ¢a change, plus ¢a reste la 


méme chose.) 
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The social thinking that needs no 
reference to facts issues frequently into 
the most primitive prejudices. 

Perhaps it is the ultimate function 
of the Institute of Social Order to con- 
front prejudices current in the Ameri- 
can Catholic community with the 
cauterizing challenge of factual analy- 
sis. 

The enthusiastic advocates or the de- 
termined opponents to the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, for example, were given 
pause by Father Becker’s reminder that 
G.A.W. is really unemployment insur- 
ance and is best judged in the light of 
our 20-year knowledge of that pro- 
gram. Again Father Thomas’ studies of 
the American Catholic family were 
based primarily on empirical research. 
The notion that the labor movement 
brooks no interference in its push to 
power was corrected py Father Brown’s 
reminder that 90 per cent of labor- 
management contracts contain a prom- 
ise to submit disputes to arbitration. 

We could do worse than begin with 
Sergeant Friday’s inquiry, “Just the 
facts, Ma’am, just the facts.” 

Epwarp Durr, §.j. 
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The Hub City’s Mayor analyzes 


THE 


Boston Conferences 


JOHN B. HYNES 


A seriEs of citizens’ seminars and an 
annual all-day conference on the fiscal, 
economic and political problems of Bos- 
ton and the metropolitan community 
has, since October, 1954,  signally 
benefited the area. Under the stimulus 
and auspices of Boston College, these 
seminars attended by a true cross-sec- 
tion of the community—the city coun- 
cil, legislators, railroad leaders, indus- 
trialists, labor unionists, bankers, mer- 
chants, slum clearance officials, persons 
of all occupations—have guaranteed a 
frank discussion of Boston’s affairs and 
survival challenges and an equally frank 
presentation of proposed solutions. 

To grasp the import of such gather- 
ings for personal discussion, some look 
at the past of the place and the people is 
helpful. 

Three hundred years ago Boston 
was the metropolis of the new world. 
In 25 years it had become a hustling, 
bustling pioneer town on the edge of 
the sea, become the trading center for 
the Massachusetts Bay colony. 
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Life in Boston three hundred years 
ago was a somber affair, a pretty grim 
and bleak experience, as compared with 
present standards of living. Neverthe- 
less, it had its salutary effect. The Puri- 
tan and his descendants, less stiff-necked 
and dour as the generations passed, de- 
veloped a capacity of resistance to the 
lighter things of life and a capacity to 
accept hardship without grumbling. 
They developed a sternness of character 
that has come down through the cen- 
turies. The spirit of early Puritanism 
is not completely dead in Boston. It is 
still in the air. 

Two hundred years ago, Boston had 
spread out, had filled in lowland and 
swamps, had become the most energetic, 
most influential community in the thir- 
teen original colonies. Though its popu- 
lation had greatly increased and though 
there had been a gradual relenting of 





John B. Hynes was re-elected mayor of 
Boston for a second term in 1955. A ca- 
reer civil-servant, he made his reputation 
as a specialist in municipal budgetary and 
fiscal matters. 
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the harsh discipline of earlier days, Bos- 
ton was still a place where the siren 
voices of sinful pleasures were but faint- 
ly heard against the stentorian and au- 
thoritative voices of the ministers of 
the chief churches. With all this, Bos- 
ton was making a name for itself in the 
world as a respectable town, a busy 
town, a center of culture and com- 
merce, and a center of the aspirations 
of the colonists to be free of the binding 
ties of the mother country. 

This was Boston’s age of glory. Closer 
to European ports than any other east- 
coast harbor, it was satisfied (perhaps 
too much so) that nothing would ever 
materially detract from its enviable po- 
sition. Compared to other newer and 
less secure cities, Boston was firmly 
established. Its people were well-read 
and, in all truth, culturally superior to 


those in other parts of the new country. 
Their wealth was used to good advan- 
tage. They contributed generously to 
schools of learning, to hospitals, to 
charitable causes of all kinds. They built 
banking institutions, merchandising 
establishments, factories, railroads and 
financed a multitude of new ventures 
in a fast-growing nation. Their monies 
were liberally but shrewdly invested in 
the future of new communities spring- 
ing up in the West and the South. 
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Before the Civil War, the Bostonian 
little dreamed that vast changes were 
about to take place in the mores and 
manners of the American people and 
that the homogeneous character of the 
old city was changing. From the early 
days of the colonies, a goodly sprinkling 
of Irish had come to the new world. In 
1848, famine stalked through the Emer- 
ald Isle. 


women picked up their belongings and 


Thousands of Irish men and 


made for Boston, the nearest American 
port. Some fanned out to other cities 
but the first waves of Irish immigrants 


stayed in Boston. 


Immigrant Influx 

They posed, to say the least, a problem. 
Boston was not prepared to absorb a 
sudden influx of newcomers. There was 
insufficient housing to shelter them. 
Jobs 


too few. The whole economy of the 


Schools were inadequate. were 
city was rocked to its foundations. The 
established Bostonian resented the new- 
comer’s sudden impact on the even tenor 
of life. This resentment flared into 
brawls and bloodshed when the new- 
comer, desperately in need of the neces- 
sities of life, sold his services, his brawn 
and his muscle for less than the going 
rate. Even though the newcomer spoke 
the native tongue, nevertheless, to the 
Bostonian of old, he was an alien, for 
the newcomer brought with him a firm 
adherence to the Catholic faith of his 
fathers. A flood of new people, upset- 


ting the old order of things, and es- 


pousing a faith which was anathema to 
the old Bostonian, erected a barrier of 
bitterness which time has almost com- 
pletely broken down. 
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Almost simultaneously with the Irish 
came the industrious German, the hard- 
working Pole, the immigrants from 
north Europe. America was becoming 
the great melting pot. Absorbing them 
in the newly-opened parts of the land 
was no insurmountable problem but in 
the old communities such as Boston the 
wheels of assimilation moved slowly, 
reluctantly, grudgingly. Between the 
old and the new citizens, the ledge for 
mutual understanding and respect was 
narrow and slippery. The Irish and the 
less numerous elements of other newer 
races made their own life, huddled to- 
gether in ghetto-like clusters, worked 
at the most menial occupations, saved 
and scrimped, built churches, fought 
with the natives and among themselves, 
roistered on Saturday nights, knocked 
unavailingly at many closed doors of 
opportunity, helped each other in want 
and sickness, laughed and loved, mar- 
ried and multiplied. 


Immigrant Progress 


The immigrants arrived in unabated 
droves. Soon, in Boston, the Irish out- 
numbered the native English stock. 
They were to forge their way into the 
counting houses, the marts of trade, the 
professions and become the political 
overlords of the city. Refusing to re- 
main servants, ditch-diggers, carriers of 
wood and water, the progeny of the 
Irish immigrants took full advantage 
of the free school system, of the free 
public libraries, of the demand for oc- 
cupational and educational skills. If not 
equal in wealth or social standing with 
his brother Bostonian whose forbears 
had arrived on the Mayflower or Ara- 
bella, the descendant of the Irish immi- 
grant was in many ways the equal of 
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the descendant of the original settlers. 

This equality, more than anything 
else, bridged the old gap of misunder- 
standing, intolerance and dislike. Thus, 
over the years in Boston, the Yankee 
(so-called) and the Irish found a com- 
mon meeting ground of mutual respect. 
The university-trained son of English 
stock and the university-trained son of 
Irish stock, becoming more intimately 
acquainted with each other, had no de- 
sire to prolong the enmities of earlier 
years. 


At the turn of the present century, 
Boston was still growing and fighting 
hard to hold its place in the economic 
life of the nation. 

Internally, Boston was at peace, but 
external forces were at work which were 
to build up to a point where only by 
unity of thought and effort and pur- 
pose could Boston hold its place in the 
new America. 

As far back as fifty years ago, 
thoughtful Bostonians began to be con- 
cerned about the economic health of the 
city. The developments and advances 
of the machine age sounded the death- 
knell to old customs, old habits, old 
methods of doing business. New cen- 
ters of trade and industry challenged the 
old. A new era had begun. Boston, 
with a constantly diminishing port 
business, began to feel the effects of the 
new age and the new competitions. It 
began to be worried, but not to the 
point of adopting any counteracting 
procedures. It would not believe the 
awful truth that Boston was growing 
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less in importance as other, newer com- 
munities grew greater. 


To aggravate the situation, along 
came the automobile to change the 
complexion of urban life. The exodus 
to the suburban communities began. Of 
all the big cities, Boston was the first 
to feel the effects of decentralization of 
population. The metropolitan area has 
been building, the inner city changing, 
for two generations. 


Fifty years ago Boston was the fifth 
largest city in population; today it 
ranks eleventh. Yet the Boston meftro- 
politan area is only surpassed in popu- 
lation by five other metropolitan areas 
and surpassed in economic wealth by 
only one or two metropolitan areas. 

In recent years, especially since the 
end of the second World War, the Bos- 
ton suburbs, like the suburbs of all big 
cities, have had a remarkable growth. 
Spacious shopping centers have sprung 
up; new industrial plants have been 
constructed; pasture lands have been 
converted to attractive residential de- 
velopments. The drain on the big city 
has had a telling eftect. The big city, 
wounded and bleeding, has taken stock. 
It is determined not to die. 


Metropolitan Problem 


In the past, there have been sporadic 
movements to harness the inherent 
strengths of the city into a single force 
that would get to the very root of the 
city’s fundamental problems. Everyone 
with a stake in the city of Boston knew 
that real estate valuations, the main 
source of the city’s income, were melt- 
ing away like icicles in the sun. Every- 
one knew that the tax base of the city, 
resting on diminishing real estate values 
and on archaic formulae for distribu- 
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tion of state funds, could not carry the 
load. Everyone knew that unless a 
forthright, sober, intelligent analysis 
was made of the situation, the fiscal, the 
economic and the political problems of 
Boston would not only strangle the in- 
ner city, but would reach out and search 
for the windpipe of the metropolitan 
community and the whole Common- 
wealth. 


Jesuit Initiative 

But what to do, and how to do it? 
That was the question uppermost in 
many minds. Committees came and 
went. Studies were made only to gather 
dust on some back-room shelves. The 
time was ripe for a thorough appraisal 
of the situation and, at the vital mo- 
ment, in stepped the Boston College 
School of Business Administration. 


In 1954 the almost century-old Jesuit 
institution on the Heights overlooking 
Boston began two series of seminars 
which, to say the least, have been revo- 
lutionary. Each year since, four or five 
seminars have been held. At each semi- 
nar, about four hundred are in attend- 
ance: bankers, insurance, public utility, 
manufacturing, industrial executives; 
merchants, public officials, labor leaders, 
economists, planners, all outstanding in 
their respective fields. They represent a 
true cross-section of the top men of the 
community. 


With the blessing of the enterprising 
President of Boston College, the Very 
Reverend Joseph R. N. Maxwell, the 
series of seminars have been directed by 
the Dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, The Rev. W. Seavey Joyce. 
Scholarly and discreet, Father Joyce has 
been content to let the actors perform 
while he gives the cues from the wings. 
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These seminars furnished the medium 
through which serious-minded Boston- 
ians could give vent to their views, ex- 
pound their theories, volunteer to put 
their shoulders to the wheel. Here was 
the long-sought opportunity for men of 
divergent social standing, men of many 
trades and accomplishments, men of 
many religious beliefs, to meet, debate, 
ponder, weigh and recommend what 
should be done for a better city and 
community. 


Since the seminars began, papers have 
been read by recognized leaders of bank- 
ing and business and professional and 
public life of the area. At each seminar, 
it has been the custom to have four pa- 
pers on four subjects of community 
concern. After the presentation of the 
four papers, the meeting is thrown open 
to questions from the floor. 


Collective Scrutiny 


What is the value of these seminars? 
We have washed much of our linen. We 
have pulled no punches. The politician 
has been raked over the coals. The gov- 
ernor, the mayor, the city council, the 
legislators have not been spared. The 
business man has not been immune to 
criticism; in fact, he has often criti- 
cized himself. 

Never in the long history of Boston, 
has there been such a self-analysis of 
our troubles, faults and shortcomings. 
It is often said that confession is good 
for the soul. The soul of Boston must 
be in a state of spotless purity, for we 
have not overlooked even any venial 
violation of our duty to the community. 

After one of the seminars, I spoke to 
the president of one of Boston’s largest 
banks. I asked him if he thought the 
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seminars were of real benefit to the com- 
munity. He said to me that in his opin- 
ion the seminars would provide the 
rungs by which Boston could climb to 
new heights. He also told me that the 
first time he had ever been inside any 
Catholic institution was when he at- 
tended a Boston College seminar. He 
has been present at every seminar since 


the initial one in 1954, as an enthusi- 
astic participant. He and others like 
him are prepared to lend their efforts 
to community regeneration. 

Each of the seminars has been covered 
by press, radio, television, experts in ad- 
vertising and public relations, research- 
ers, scholars and students of govern- 
ment. From the very beginning, it has 
been realized by the outlets which dis- 
seminate news that the Boston College 
seminars were different than anything 
ever tried in Boston. Every major prob- 
lem which is part of the complex pic- 
ture of city-suburban-state relationships 
has been probed. Every major problem 
which affects the economic welfare of 
the community has been discussed. 


We now see our community through 
different glasses than those we wore a 
few years ago, and the glasses we are 
now wearing are not rose-tinted. We 
know our strengths and our weaknesses 
better than we have known them for 
many generations. We know we are 
not a community rich in natural re- 
sources, and because of this we know 
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we can never rival those cities less re- 
mote from the sources of our country’s 
basic wealths. We are not and never 
shall be a great city of great factories. 
We cannot rival the metropolis of New 
York as an entertainment or fashion 
center. We are, however, a unique city 
of varied cultural attractions. We are 
educational and medical 
center of international importance. We 
are a recreational center, for both win- 
ter and summer enthusiasts. We have 
an international airport closer to Europe 
than any other on the eastern coast-line 
(and closer to the heart of the city than 


a research, 


the airport in any other large city). 
We have delightful suburban com- 
munities but a short distance from 
downtown Boston. We are the center 
for the wholesale wool and _ leather 
trade, for retail trade and for distribu- 
tion. We are a city of bankers, invest- 
ment managers, merchants, insurance 
executives and professional men. We 
are a city where the crass money-mak- 
er is accepted, but not revered. 

Our liabilities are many. We now 
know them. Our assets are many. We 
are going to make better use of them. 
The seminars at Boston College have 
been on the style of the old New Eng- 
land town-meeting. They will be the 
springboard we shall use as we plunge 
forward into the future. 


Before this article goes into print, one 
of our country’s largest concerns will 
have made the announcement of the 
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construction, in Boston, of a regional 
office building which will be much larg- 
er than any building in the city, and 
which will be the centerpiece of a group 
of new buildings which will be outdone 
only by Rockefeller Center in New 
York City. At least one hundred mil- 
lion dollars will be expended in the de- 
velopment of this new center. Other 
developments, smaller in magnitude but 
of no mean proportions, are being 
readied. Boston is preparing to change 
face. 


Resurgent City 


The first phase of the Boston College 
seminars is coming to an end. The sec- 
ond phase will be a frank evaluation of 
the recommendations made and a pro- 
gram of action to put those recommen- 
dations into effect. It is safe to surmise 
that any recommendation coming out 
of the series of Boston College Seminars 
will not be relegated to the limbo of 
forgotten documents. 

Boston, the old dignified city which 
has such a nostalgic affection for mil- 
lions of citizens, is on the march. We 
know we have been slightly supercilious. 
We also know that the old spirit which 
made Boston the leading town of the 
colonies has not gone with the years. 
That old spirit has been revived. It is 
gathering momentum. 

For the resurgence of community 
spirit, for the new determination to be 
up and doing, your Bostonian of every 
religious pursuasion gives thanks to Bos- 
ton College and to its able Jesuit Fa- 
thers. Sometimes the slumbering ele- 
phant or the recalcitrant donkey will 
not rise until the trainer nudges him 
with a spiked stick. We have been 
nudged. We shall soon be running at 
our old, accustomed speed. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY: 2 


Economics 
as a Factor in Art 


NEIL P. HURLEY, S. J. 


A brief recital of the major events 
and personages of the motien picture 
industry’s history will indicate the im- 
portance of economics in the develop- 
ment of its possibilities as a rich art 
medium. 

It is an irony of the industry’s his- 
tory that greater fluidity and freedom 
of expression characterized the earliest 
stages of movie art more markedly than 
in the later period of technical matur- 
ity. Though admittedly primitive in 
technique and bereft of modern knowl- 
edge in the fields of electronics and 
chemistry, the era of silent films in this 
country and Europe produced distinct 
masterpieces. The reason for this may 
well be that the corporate praxis neces- 
sary to furnish shape, voice, color and 
depth to the inward vision of the pri- 
mary artist did not demand the intricate 
degree of artistic cooperation and tech- 
nical division of labor found today in 
Hollywood. In the caveman era of 
the motion picture industry story con- 
struction was simple but direct and 
powerful. Consider the classic works of 





Neil P. Hurley, S.J. has completed an eco- 
nomic history of the American oil industry, 
his doctoral dissertation. 
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the early silent period: George Melies’ 
Cinderella (1900), Edwin Porter’s The 
Life of an American Fireman (1903) 
and The Great Train Robbery (1903), 
David Warwick Griffith’s Birth of a 
Nation (1915) and Intolerance (1916). 
The last two films, produced in the 
World War I period, are unsurpassed 
for camera bravura, plot structure, 
imaginative power, depth of content 
and emotional impact. 

Despite the fact that they had to 
contend with coarse-grained film, slow 
lenses and unwieldy cameras, these early 
directors managed to capitalize on skill- 
ful editing and imaginative techniques 
and thus evolve an artistic entelechy pe- 
culiar to the silver screen. Griffith 
especially, probably more than any 
other single person, justified the new 
medium to the artistic world." With a 
unique sensitivity to the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the new medium, Griffith 
influenced continental directors (par- 
ticularly in Germany and Russia) with 
the daring techniques of Birth of a 
Nation. 


1 Lewis Jacobs, The Rise of the American 
Film: A Critical History, Harcourt, Brace, 
New York, 1939, pp. 171 ff. 
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Made at a cost of $100,000 in the 
face of great opposition, this picture re- 
viewed the Civil War, the despoiling of 
the South and the revival of the South’s 
honor through the efforts of the Ku 
Klux Klan. The picture pulsated with 
a variety of shots, now long, now close, 
now medium, now detailed; maximum 
emotional effect was evoked by climax 
and contrast, staccato cutting, night 
photography, acute angle shots, sweep- 
ing pan shots, broken tempo and the 
merging of shots into a flux. The pic- 
ture was the very first one to employ 
symbolism: suitable objects and animals 
were introduced to intensify a mood, 
sharpen an inference or delineate a 
character. For instance, in an ecstacy 
of emotion Lillian Gish embraces a ma- 
hogany bedpost; Lynch, the villainous 
mulatto, is shown mistreating an ani- 
mal; and the “little Colonel” is made 
attractive by fondling small birds. 

Many of Griffith’s devices, integral 
properties of his film language which 
should be more largely exploited today 
than they are, prove that he regarded 
the camera as a “roving eye.” How 
seldom today we see parallel uses of 
such techniques of Griffith as the pan 
shot, the medium shot, the spot-iris, the 
wipe, and the dissolve.” It was Grif- 
fith’s integrity and artistic intuitions 
which guided the attention of the in- 


2 The pan shot is the pivoting of the camera 
round on a vertical axis, taking a pano- 
ramic view of its object. The medium shot 
is one not too remote from the camera (as 
in a full or long shot) or too close as in a 
closeup where a single object is enlarged 
by optical adjustment of the camera. The 
spot-iris was a narrative transition whereby 
the new scene appeared on the old scene in 
the form of a tiny circle which grew pro- 
gressively larger till it covered the screen. 
In the wipe the first shot is peeled off, re- 
vealing the second as if it was previously 
beneath it. In the dissolve the second shot 
appears on the screen apparently under the 
first and becomes increasingly distinct. Cf. 
Spottiswoode, op. cit., pp. 44-48. 
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dustry away from “chase” melodramas 
to the awareness that the motion pic- 
ture could merit the distinction of be- 
ing the eighth fine art. 

However, the same period that saw 
Griffith flourish also witnessed the 
specialization of the crafts as part of 
all large-scale movie production: scenar- 
ists, cameramen, producers, actors, 
technicians, soundmen, set designers and 
costumers became essential cogs in the 
ponderous wheels of a growing indus- 
try. As World War I ended, the mov- 
ies became increasingly more popular. 
The middle-class audience was recruited 
by building large theatres in major 
cities. Appealing to a mass market 
with a low intelligence, the movies 
served as an escape medium. The re- 
sult was a siphoning off, in the process, 
of the audience that previously had 
supported the more vulgar manifesta- 
tions of the theatre.” The adolescent 
industry, attracted by the market po- 
tential which contained the lowest com- 
mon denominator of intelligence, fed 
the entertainment appetites of the 
American people with feature-length 
spectacles.* 

The need for large sums of capital 
to finance a medium which was becom- 
ing a vast collective achievement began 
to create serious inroads on the indus- 
try’s potential for creating artistic mas- 
terpieces. The “formula” picture with 


standardization of plot arose to insure 


® This is the observation of Jerry Wald, pro- 
duction executive at Columbia Pictures, 
“On the Emergence of a Mature Movie 
Medium,” The New York Times, Sunday 
Theatre Section, Oct. 2, 1955, p. 5 

* As one author indicates, the reason for 
movie producers’ seeking wider geographical 
distribution was to reap a maximum gross 
revenue to apply against the costs of nega- 
tive film which were mounting with new 
technical innovations. Cf. Howard Thomp- 
son Lewis, The Motion Picture Industry, 
D. Van Nostrand, New York, 1933. 
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a modicum of financial success. Inas- 
much as mass production rests on a 
predictable market, the “star” system 
was originated: a reigning favorite, such 
as Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., or Mary Pick- 
ford, gave stability to box-office re- 
turns. The device of astronomical 
salaries for stars was originally intro- 
duced as a means of consolidating mo- 
nopoly positions.” In the post-World 
War I era, movies in America featured 
name stars in stereotyped plots with the 
standard ingredients of conflict, sus- 
pense, credibility and a happy ending. 


The growth of the industry in the 
1920s along the lines which are recog- 
nizable today was due in large measure 
to the roles assumed by Wall Street 
financiers and stock traders as overseers 
of the motion picture business.” W. C. 
Durant, who founded the General Mo- 
tors Corp., headed Loew’s together with 
Harvey Gibson, President of the Lib- 
erty National Bank. Edgar Selwyn and 
Samuel Goldwyn were financed in their 
mew corporate venture—Goldwyn Pic- 
tures—by the DuPonts and the Chase 
National Bank. Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany gave financial support to the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Co.” 


5 Notably in the formation by Adolph Zukor 
of Famous Players-Lasky (later Para- 
mount-Famous-Lasky Corp.) in 1916. With 
growing oligopoly in the sale of a monopoly 
and of its product (based on the unique 
qualities of a star or director), the in- 
dustry by 1920 strove to “standardize” its 
product sufficiently to get the broadest 
possible basis of sales appeal. Cf. Robert 
A. Brady, “The Problem of Monopoly,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 254 (Nov. 
1947) p. 132. 

® Cf. Jacobs, op. cit., pp. 287 ff. 


7 Cf. Henri Mercillon, Cinéma et Monopoles: 
Le Cinéma aux Etats-Unis: Etude ‘Eco- 
nomique, Libraire Armand Colin, Paris, 
1953, pp. 11-23. This book is a good 
description of the formative period of eco- 
nomic concentration in the American movie 
industry. 
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With the acquisition of new capital, 
vertical integration of the industry de- 
veloped rapidly: large, independent 
theatre owners were squeezed out by 
the opposition of producer-distributor 
combines which desired to carry the fi- 
nancial integration of the industry for- 
ward into the exhibition field. In the 
competitive fever which marked the 
industry during the 1920s, extravagant 
theatres were constructed; production 
costs for screen spectacles soared. The 


Eastern financiers selected producer-su- 


pervisors who could exploit the mass 
market of movie-goers; the primary 
artist, the director, and the position of 
actors and artists, as well, declined in 


importance. The economic objectives 
of movie production took precedence 
over the artistic as the director became 
a pawn in the production program. 


One observer has expressed the rela- 
tion of art to economics in the motion 
picture industry this way: 

. . . the presentation of films is as much 
an industrial operation as it is the purvey- 
ance of a popular brand of art, and the 
factors that affect an industrial operation 
are every bit as critical—if not more so— 
to the success of the operation as is the 
quality of the merchandise.*® 


The eighth of the lively arts has to 


make its way in the market-place. 


§ Bosley Crowther, “Survey of the Movies: 
Out of a Crisis They Achieve Stability”, 
The New York Times, Theatre Section, 
Feb. 6, 1955, p. 5. 
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Another commercial drag on the ar- 
tistic possibilities of the film medium 
has been “block booking.” Outlawed in 
1918, reestablished and then _inter- 
dicted by a consent degree in a 1940 
anti-trust suit, “block booking” in the 
1920s and 1930s enabled the exhibitor 
to contract in advance for a stated 
number of films of assured quality. Be- 
cause of its perishable quality (few cus- 
tomers will see a picture more than 
once), priority in vending is para- 
mount: the first-run privilege in an area 
or a neighborhood is highly sought 
after. Due to his bargaining position as 
a monopoly power,” the producer often 
passed off the sorriest B pictures on 
helpless exhibitors, who accepted them 
in order to secure possession of the 
company’s better productions. Need- 
less to say, in the producer’s anxiety to 
stabilize demand and amortize his capi- 
tal investment quickly, the artistic 
quality of his movie productions suf- 


fered. 
Enter Chaplin 


Imagination was not completely 
stifled, however. The independent pro- 
ducer acted as a leaven in the mass of 
such large-scale production units as 
Paramount Pictures Corp., Loew’s, 
Warner Brothers, Twentieth-Century 
Fox and Radio-Keith-Orpheum. We 
have already noted the creative work 
of D. W. Griffith in the silent era. It 
is only fitting to mention the contribu- 
tions of Charlie Chaplin, the greatest 
individualist in the history of the me- 
dium. In his role as both actor and di- 
rector, Chaplin has enriched society 
with what has been termed “‘his social 
outlook, his insight into human nature, 
his pantomimic skill, his ingenious de- 


® Brady, op. cit., p. 132. 
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velopment of the incident and his evo- 
cation of a mood.’”* Chaplin, by his 
art, distilled the dreams, illusions, prob- 
lems and disappointments of the com- 
mon man into the little, mustached 
tramp with the doleful countenance, 
the under-sized derby, the turned-up 
shoes, the twirling cane and the shuf- 
fling gait. Chaplin typified the depres- 
sion era in the pathetic figure continu- 
ally buffeted about by forces he could 
neither understand nor resist.» Chap- 
lin’s daring originality did not cease 
with the advent of sound. His Modern 
Times (1936) featured the silent tramp 
surrounded by factory noises; more 
recently he has abandoned the tramp’s 
role to take speaking parts in pictures 
he himself has directed, Monsieur Ver- 
doux (1947) and Limelight (1952). 
It was Chaplin who, with other pio- 
neer independents in the industry such 
as Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair- 
banks, Sr., founded the United Artists 
group, still the most active independent 
unit in Hollywood. 

The effect of the independents was to 
create an appetite for American films in 
the foreign market. Fairbanks and Miss 
Pickford by means of good-will tours 
in Europe and Africa as well as by the 
popularity of their pictures, were re- 
sponsible for an extensive foreign dis- 
tribution.” 

In addition to the independents, the 
industry experienced an artistic lift 
from the creative impulse which hit 
American shores in the 1920s from 


1° Jacobs, op. cit., pp. 232-233. 


MQZLoc. cit. Cf. also René Jeanne and Charles 
Ford, “Charlie Chaplin,” Histoire Ency- 
clopédique du Cinéma, Vol. III. Paris, Rob- 
ert Laffont, 1955, pp. 246-293. 

12Cf. Donald M. Nelson, “The Independent 
Producer,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
254 (Nov. 1947) p. 52. 
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Germany, Sweden, France and Russia. 
German craftsmen, subsidized by the 
new German government, manifested 
profound conception and revolutionary 
techniques in their film productions. 
They indicated the possibilities of ‘“‘ex- 
pressionism” and “‘dadaism” in cine- 
matic art. The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
(1919) of Robert Wiene, depicting a 
madman’s adventures as seen through 
his own eyes, utilized light, shadow 
and camera angles to maximum effect 
in imparting an eerie, haunting quality 
to the picture. By accenting the ideal- 
ization of reality, it adumbrated the 
possibility of surrealism in cinematog- 
raphy. The  subjective-psychological 
accent had been seen in a few American 
movies such as Griffith’s Birth of a 
Nation and stylization was not totally 
absent as Tourneur’s Prunella (1918) 
had proved. In an era of the movie in- 
dustry’s technical maturing, with ex- 
perimentation in composition, lighting 
and camera techniques becoming more 
common, the pictorial subtlety of The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari inspired a new 
interest in the direction of film artistry. 


The decade of 1920 to 1930 can 
boast of other influential German di- 
rectors such as: Ernst Lubitsch, with a 
penchant for insinuating and sophisti- 
cated comedy; Erich von Stroheim, who 
exploited the camera as a piercing eye 
searching the psychological depths of 
the actors; G. W. Pabst, a cinematic 
realist of the first water; and Fritz 
Lang, whose Siegfried (i925), Metrop- 
olis (1927), and M (1931), have defi- 
nite survival value in the history of the 
cinema.”* 


18Dates ascribed to foreign films are those of 
their American releases. Cf. H. H. Woolen- 
berg, Fifty Years of German Films. Falcon 
Press, New York, 1947, passim. 
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Soviet Cinema 


The silent era of the 1920s wit- 
nessed an artistic burgeoning in the 
Soviet cinema. Recognizing it as a co- 
gent tool for thought-control and in- 
doctrination, Soviet leaders fostered mo- 
tion pictures.“ Apart from the colora- 
tion of their films by a dogmatic social 
message, the films of Sergei Eisenstein 
and Vsevolod Pudovkin are classic ex- 
pressions of social realism and dramatic 
execution.” 


The Soviet cinema flourished on a 
basis other than that underlying the 
American film industry.”® 


Lenin remarked in late 1920: “If you wish 
to change the thought of the world you 
must do so by means of the theatre and 
the cinema.” As quoted by Rev. J. F. 
Lynch, “Catholics and the Cinema,” 
Christus Rex, VIII (Jan. 1954) 15; and 
again: “Communism must always consider 
that of the arts the motion picture is the 
most important.” As quoted by Robert E. 
Stripling, The Red Plot Against America, 
Drexel Hill, Penn., 1949, p. 70. William 
Muenzenburg, one-time member of the 
Communist International, animadverted: 
“We must develop the cultural possibilities 
[of the motion picture] in a revolutionary 
sense. One of the most pressing tasks con- 
fronting the Communist Party in the field 
of propaganda is the conquest of this su- 
premely important propaganda. .. .” Ibid., 
p. 71. 


15Cf. Jean Mitry, S. M. Eisenstein, Editions 
Universitaires, Paris, 1955, pp. 1-22. 


16Fisenstein’s strictures on the Hollywood sys- 
tem are worth noting: “Imagine a cinema 
which is not dominated by the dollar. A 
cinema industry where one man’s pockets 
are not filled at other peoples’ expense; 
which is not for the pockets of two or 
three people but for the heads and hearts 
of one hundred and fifty million people. 
Every motion picture affects heads and 
hearts, but as a rule motion pictures are 
not produced especially for heads and 
hearts. Generally motion pictures are 
turned out for the benefit of two or three 
pockets; only incidentally do they affect 
the heads and hearts of millions.” Cf. 
Joseph Freeman, Voices of October, Van- 
guard Press, New York, 1930, p. 225. 
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Without the star system, large-scale 
studios or a vast network of distributors 
and theatres, the Russians produced an 
artistic revolution which has left an 
indelible impress on world cinematog- 
raphy. As distinctive as any school of 
painting, Eisenstein’s approach was a 
physiological-psychological one which 
employed true art for propagandistic 
purposes. Eisenstein’s own words best 
describe his film philosophy: 

The cinema can make a far bigger con- 

tribution and a far stronger impression by 

projecting matter and bodies rather than 
feelings. We photograph an echo and the 

rat-tat-tat of a machine gun. The im- 

pression is physiological. Our psychological 

approach is on the one hand that of the 
great Russian scholar, Pavlov, with his 
principles of reflexology, and on the other 
that of the Austrian Freud—the principle 
of psychoanalysis.** 
To evoke the maximum emotional effect 
in the spectator, Eisenstein developed 
two constituents of his film language: 
typage and montage. Discarding the 
professional actor, Eisenstein employed 
realistic types drawn from streets, 
fields or workshops who manifested the 
physio-psychological characteristics of 
the personages or crowds necessary to 
interpret the action.’* The second, and 
more important theory, was the con- 
cept of montage. By uniting shots of 
seemingly dissociated objects in such a 
way that they take on a new qualitative 
relationship to each other in the viewer’s 
mind, Eisenstein transformed the hith- 


17§. M. Eisenstein, Mass Movies (an inter- 
view written by Louis Fischer), The Na- 
tion, November 9, 1927. 


18Fisenstein said: “I do not pick my actors 
from the profession. . . . They do not act 
roles. They simply are their natural selves. 
I get them to repeat before the camera 
what they have done in reality. They are 
hardly conscious of any artificiality, of any 
make-believe. . . .” H.W. L. Dana, “Revo- 
lution in the World of Make-Believe,” 
Boston Evening Transcript, March 1, 1930. 
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erto mechanical character of film edit- 
ing into an almost wholly creative act.” 

In effect Eisenstein’s presentation of 
different situations pictured in rapid 
sequence was the dialectic tool of 
Hegel applied to film action: thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. In his great 
classic Potemkin (1926), Eisenstein 
juxtaposes, for example, scenes of three 
marble lions in different positions 
(asleep, awakening and arising) follow- 
ing the famous scene of the massacre on 
the Odessa steppes. The symbolic sig- 
nificance of marble becoming dynamic, 
of stone crying out in protest, was an 
example of creating a radically new im- 
pression from frames which by them- 
selves would have little emotional 
charge. 


Foreign Influences 

Capitalizing upon typage and mon- 
tage, Eisenstein produced epic films 
with vigorous movement, with no hero 
but the masses and with unforgettable 
moments of suspense, exhilaration and 
climax. He had received some inspira- 
tion from Griffith’s pictures but his 
method was quite distinctive.”* Besides 
Potemkin, Eisenstein also produced Ten 
Days That Shook the World (1927), 
Old and New (1928), Alexander Nev- 
sky (1938) and Ivan the Terrible 
(1941-1945). 


1°Chinese hieroglyphics influenced Eisen- 
stein’s concept of montage. In the Chinese 
language the idea “to weep” is depicted, 
for example, by an eye and water. Taken 
separately, those images bear no necessary 
relationship to the idea “to weep,” but 
when united a new idea emerges in the 
mind of the viewer. Cf. Marie Seton, 
Sergei M. Eisenstein, A. A. Wyn, New 
York, p. 81. 

2°One critic says: “Griffith has given the 
diverse sides of tragedy but only from the 
psychological and individual aspect. Eisen- 
stein by the same artistic process envis- 
ages the collective and social aspects.” 
Leon Moussinac, Le Cinéma Soviétique, 
Gallimard, Paris, 1928, p. 150. 
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Vsevolod Pudovkin also employed 
montage in his films: Mother (1926), 
The End of St. Petersburg (1927) and 
Storm Over Asia (1928). Alexander 
Dovzhenko, another great Russian di- 
rector, followed suit in his Earth 
(1929). The German and Russian 
schools of film production, though 
lacking the accurate view-finders, 
flexible tripods, deep-focus lenses, tele- 
photo lenses and newer devices of film 
cutting which Hollywood had, sur- 
passed the majority of American films 
in artistic development and thematic 
content. The Swedish, French, Italian 
and British film industries also exer- 
cised a real influence on American di- 
rectors, even if not as pronounced a one 
as that of the Germans and the Rus- 
sians. 


Though willing to learn from the 
Continental directors (as, for example, 
Victor Schertzinger’s Forgotten Faces 
of 1927), the expanding movie in- 
dustry of the U. S. could not shed the 
economic harness of mass-production 
methods which it had adopted: selling 
points and hippodrome advertising 
techniques dominated the industry. 
Consequently, artistic values were rele- 
gated to a place of secondary considera- 
tion. This is not to say that all Amer- 
ican films of the pre-talkie days were 
inferior or unimaginative; movies ap- 
peared of very good and, at times, su- 
perior quality. However, the duplica- 
tion of successful plots, the primacy of 
production schedules, the box-office ap- 
peal of the stars militated against con- 
sistency in movies of undeniable artistic 
value. Possibly the audience of the U. S. 
is not sufficiently cultivated to receive 
such films with acclaim. It is still a 
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mystery in the industry whether the 
public “‘gets what it likes” or “likes 
what it gets.” Certainly Hollywood was 
not in the vanguard of the movement 
of creative film art. 





Characteristic of Hollywood ac- 
complishments were the films of Cecil 
Blount DeMille, who espoused the 
erotic and the extravagant in his film 
spectacles of the period. Undisputed 
leader in commanding the attention of 
the jazz era, DeMille produced such 
extravaganzas as The Feet of Clay 
(1924), The Ten Commandments 
(1925) and The Volga Boatmen 
(1926). A showman whose theatrical 
acumen hid the artistic shortcomings of 
his films, DeMille, more than any other 
person, shifted the accent in Holly- 
wood from direction to production. It 
has been said that he has never made a 
supremely fine film.” If this is true, 
it is because DeMille’s genius for real- 
istic theatrical settings with striking 
fashion styles, expensive properties and 
brilliant lighting produced one money- 
maker after another. Even in the 
trough of the depression era, after the 
advent of sound, DeMille’s pictures 
were box-office leaders: The Sign of the 
Cross (1932), The Crusades (1932), 
Four Frightened People (1934), Cleo- 
patra (1934), The Plainsman (1936), 
The Buccaneer (1938) and Union Pa- 


cific (1939). 


21Quotation of Gilbert Seldes. Cf. Jacobs, 
op. cit., p. 342. 
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If, as one observer believes, films pro- 
vide clues to hidden mental processes 
and reflect a nation’s mentality,” then 
DeMille’s movies, though minor 
achievements in the artistic history of 
the industry, are significant for mirror- 
ing the vicissitudes and the collective 
mentality in the period from 1920 to 
1940. As for the striving of the di- 
rector into what Pudovkin has called 
“the profoundest deeps of life,’ De- 
Mille neglected this completely, as did 
the majority of American film direc- 
tors, including those European directors 
like von Stroheim and Lubitsch who 
migrated to America to engage their 
talents. 


Added Dimension 

In May, 1925, Western Electric, a 
subsidiary of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., undertook for Warner 
Brothers the synchronization of sound, 
speech and music with the silent film. 
The latter company formed the Vita- 
phone Corporation, the exclusive licen- 
see of Western Electric for undertaking 
commercial exploitation of the talking 
picture.” On August 6, 1926, the 
company presented Don Juan, starring 
John Barrymore. This silent picture 
with a synchronized and_ recorded 
musical score was well received by the 
public. The first Vitaphone feature- 
length picture to include singing and 
talking sequences was The Jazz Singer, 
starring Al Jolson. Presented in New 
York City on October 6, 1927, the 
picture met with such success that a 


22Siegfried Kracauer, From Caligari to Hit- 
ler: A Psychological History of the German 
Film, Princeton University Press, 1947. 

234 Financial Review and Brief History of 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 1923-1945. Re- 
port to the stockholders of Warner Bros. 
Pictures, Inc., January 15, 1946, pp. 6-8. 
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number of theatre owners installed 


sound equipment to take prompt ad- 
vantage of the innovation. 


The “‘talkie” revolutionized the film 
industry mainly by accelerating inte- 
gration. Vertical integration of pro- 
ducer, distributor and exhibitor was 
now succeeded by horizontal integra- 
tion: namely the acquisition of thea- 
tres. In the “easy capital” era of 1927- 
1929, bankers became interested in the 
industry. Commitments for refinanc- 
ing between bankers and motion pic- 
ture companies were often made on the 
strength of the active stock market.” 
The commercial appeal of sound movies 
lured large-scale electrical companies 
such as Western Electric, the Radio 
Corporation of America, General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse. 


The industry believed that concen- 
tration of capital and resources in a few 
large companies served the general in- 
terest from a double point of view: 1) 
by giving the best in the cultural and 
entertainment world and 2) by fulfill- 
ing this mission at the lowest cost.” 


The replacement of the silent film 
with its esperanto of pantomine by pic- 
tures replete with words and music 
gave birth to nationalisms in the cine- 
ma. The French demanded pictures in 
French, the Germans would hear noth- 
ing but German.” “Talkies” precipi- 
tated a temporary suspension of cultural 
attainment. Unhappily the advent of 
sound occurred before the artistic possi- 
bilities of the silent screen were fully 


24Lewis, op. cit. 

26This double claim cannot be supported by 
a cultural and economic analysis of the 
American film industry. Cf. Mercillon, op. 
cit., pp. 163-7. 

2°Cf. The Spanish Cinema, Diplomatic Infor- 
mation Office, Madrid, 1949, p. 19. 
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exploited.” American films lost what 
sophistication they had with “talkies”: 
the new film language which the Ger- 
mans, Russians, French and Swedish 
had been evolving was forgotten in the 
stampede for plots engineered to parade 
sound-techniques before the public. 
Seeking talking picture material, Holly- 
wood naturally looked to the stage. The 
flood of erotica into movie theatres 
which characterized the post-1929 days 
can be attributed in large part to this 
recourse.” 


Decline of Directors 


King Vidor aptly stated the creative 
obstacles which were becoming more 
entrenched in Hollywood at this time: 


The final decisions are made by business- 
men, not artists. The supervisor, with his 
lack of visual imagination, is unable to 
fill in the gap between the scenario and 
the finished article. Consequently the or- 
der that each detail of the script be so 
obvious and overwritten that . . . the 
ultimate whole is all too obvious and dull.”° 


The director, responsible for the syn- 
thesis of arts, talents and skills making 
up a Cinematic production, had his 
originality reined in by the commercial 


exigencies of immediate profit. One 
avant garde French director, Jean Coc- 
teau, stated the case of the director in 
saying: 
The tragedy of the cinematograph lies in 
its having to be successful immediately. 


It takes such a vast sum of money to make 
a film that it is necessary to get that 


27Spottiswoode, op. cit., p. 55. Cf. also Jacobs, 
op. cit., p. 495: “The vast capital neces- 
sary to make a sound film has restricted 
individual exploration and has kept the 
movie in America almost entirely a com- 
mercial undertaking.” 


*8Terry Ramsaye, “The Rise and Place of the 
Motion Picture,” The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 254 (Nov. 1947) 8. 


2°Quoted in Jacobs, op. cit., pp. 454-455. 
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money back as soon as possible by mas- 
sive undertakings. That is a terrible, al- 
most insurmountable, handicap . . . All 
arts can and must wait. They have often 
to wait for the death of their makers be- 
fore they are able to live . . . the cinema 
Muse is too rich, too easy to ruin at one 
go. 


To this we must add that, for the public, 
films are just a pastime, a form of enter- 
tainment which they have been accus- 
tomed, alas, to view out of the corners 
of their eyes. Whereas for me, the image- 
making machine has been a means of 
saying certain things in visual terms in- 
stead of saying them with ink on paper.*® 


If the director is primarily responsible 
for the artistic quality of the film be- 
cause of his choice of film syntax ob- 
tained through the connection and clash 
of images as opposed to a mere steno- 
graphic reflection of reality, then the 
resentment of directors against the 
short-sighted, philistinic viewpoints of 
certain producers is understandable.” 
The credo of the Screen Directors Guild 
on the point is noteworthy: 


It is the firm conviction of the Screen 
Directors Guild that rehabilitation lies 
first in the changing of the present ‘sys- 
tem of production’ which pervades the 
industry, namely, eliminating the involved, 
complicated and expensive system of super- 
vision which separates the Director and 
Writer from the responsible Executive 
Producers . . 


The significant fact remains that even 
today the best pictures made in the In- 
dustry are largely those in which the Di- 
rector has had real participation in their 
dramatic and mechanical structure .. . 
in direct participation with the Executive 


8°Cocteau on the Film (A conversation re- 
corded by Andre Fraigneau), Roy Publish- 
ers, New York, 1954, p. 13. 


%1For the results of a survey among directors 
indicating their resentment against the 
lack of originality in films and the inter- 
ference of unsympathetic producers, cf. 
Leo C. Rosten, Hoilywood, Harcourt, Brace, 
New York, 1941, pp. 301 ff. 
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Producers without the interference of in- 
termediaries.** 

Even the imported Continental direc- 
tors such as Lubitsch, Lang, Seastrom 
and von Stroheim felt the restraint of 
the Hollywood production system. 
Eisenstein (who wanted to shoot Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s An American Tragedy 
for Adolph Zukor) bitterly censured 
the American methods of film-making. 

The period from 1930 to 1939 was a 
kaleidoscope of gangsterism, sex and 
sin, bedroom farces, photoplays, musi- 
cals, unemployment, insecurity, farm 
problems, prison exposés, the ruthless- 
ness of big-time journalism as well as 
that of certain phases of the medical 
and legal professions, war pictures, 
biographies, “daffy” comedies, news- 
reels and documentaries.” Again the in- 
dependent producer or the Muse-in- 
spired director presented off-beat pic- 
tures which have proved to be trophies 
in the museum of movie art. 

The early career of John Ford illus- 
trates how art flourished outside of the 
“assembly-line” system of the typical 
Hollywood production.** So badly did 
Ford want to shoot The Lost Patrol 
(1934) that he waived his salary on the 
picture for an agreement of a percent- 
age of the film’s earnings. Lacking the 
conventional love interest, the picture 
proved to be, nevertheless, a box-office 


82Quoted from “An Analysis of the Motion 
Picture Industry by the Screen Directors 
Guild, Inc,” (Mimeographed report, July 
18, 1938) pp. 1, 5 and 6. One director felt 
the production system was not entirely to 
blame. Frank Capra stated: “I believe the 
blame is as much the director’s as it is 
due to the mass-production system, because 
directors are prone to sit back and enjoy 
their fat salaries and forget the responsi- 
bilities they have toward the medium they 
are in.” Cf. N. Y. Times, April 2, 1939, 
Theatre section, p. 2. 


83 Jacobs, op. cit., pp. 506 ff. 


%4Cf, Jean Mitry, John Ford, Editions Uni- 


versitaires, Paris, 1954. 
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success, not by virtue of extensive ad- 
vertising but by sincere word-of-mouth 
advertising. The Informer (1935) was 
another sleeper which Ford directed. 
This film, which Ford dreamed of mak- 
ing for five years, swept an Academy 
Award as it left criticism limping. 
Sound, inner monologue, symbolism, 
mood, character, delineation, restrained 
tempo in acting and cutting, all these 
cooperated toward a fluid unity which 
stamped this film as one of the monu- 
mental achievements of the industry. 
Disney Appears 

There were other serious directors 
besides Ford who added to the con- 
sciousness of motion picture directing 
as an art in the 1930s: Rouben Mamou- 
lain, Frank Capra, Mervyn LeRoy, 
Gregory la Cava, William Wyler and 
others. Surely one of the outstanding 
figures in the motion picture industry 
in the era of sound film has been that 
of Walt Disney. Intrigued with the 
possibilities of developing plastic adap- 
tions of the medium, Disney has merit- 
ed the admiration of all for his vir- 
tuosity in the field of the animated 
cartoon. He and his staff have literally 
added a new dimension to the screen in 
their harmonious blending of sight, 
sound and color. Disney has been 
styled “‘a garage-type inventor with the 
grass-root genius of Thomas A. Edison 
and Henry Ford.”** One reason for the 
successful coupling of commercial suc- 
cess with art on the part of Disney is 
the fact that his creations have univer- 
sal appeal—a sine qua non as we have 
seen in the expensive art of motion pic- 
ture making. The fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which the industry is predi- 


85Cf. “Father Goose,” Time, Vol. LXIV (De- 
cember 27, 1954) p. 43. 
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cated is that movies are mass entertain- 
ment which must appeal to every age, 
every class, every type.”* As the TV re- 
presentations have conclusively shown, 
pictures such as Snow White (1937) 
and The Living Desert (1953) offer 
action to youth, distraction to the tired 
housewife, laughs to the tired business- 
man and art to the intelligentsia. Dis- 
ney’s recent pre-occupation with wild- 
life cinematography and historical ro- 
mances such as Davy Crockett (1955) 
and The Great Locomotive Chase 
(1956) testify to the uncompromising 
integrity and inexhaustible freshness of 
his genius.” 

The period from 1930 to 1946 was 
one of the “formula” motion picture— 
shallow in story content, conventional 
in camera approach, with appeal more 
to the habituated movie-goer than to 
the discriminating viewer. Movies like 
Gone With the Wind (1939) and 
Yankee Doodle Dandy (1942) were 
successful at the box-office but hardly 
to be compared with more artistic films 
of lower budgets. Hitler’s Children 
(1943) captured the public fancy even 
though it cost only $200,000 to make.” 
The badge of box-office success has of- 
ten been exhibited to prove that the 
American film which typified Holly- 
wood’s efforts in the period from 1930 
to 1946 was only what American men 
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and women wanted. One observer as- 
serted, however: 
The average American has no real choice 
in the matter. He takes what is given 
him and finds what pleasure he can. He 
still trusts people and assumes that all 
those whom he does not know intimately, 
and who nevertheless serve him in so 
many ways today, are acting in good 
faith toward him.*° 
Probably in no period of the film’s 
history was artistic expression and in- 
dividuality more shackled than in the 
era covering the depression and the 
Second World War. 


(to be continued) 


8°Cf. Chas. P. Skouras, “The Exhibitor,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 254 (Nov. 
1947) 26. 

87For an interesting account of Disney’s at- 
tempt to film nature’s motivations, be- 
havior and raw realities, cf. Walt Disney, 
“The Lurking Camera,” Atlantic Monthly, 
194 (Aug. 1954) 23-27. 

%8Cf. Floyd B. Odlum, “Financial Organiza- 
tion of the Motion Picture Industry,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, op. cit., p. 18. 

®*Norman Woelfel, “The American Mind and 
the Motion Picture,” ibid., pp. 93-94. Mr. 
Woelfel continued: “The average man. . 
does not know that the people who do all 
the highly specialized tasks, such as writ- 
ing stories and scripts, composing music, 
directing productions, designing scenes and 
costumes, acting and operating cameras 
and sound equipment, have relatively little 
to say about the quality of motion pictures 
which are produced. He does not know 
that this industry has picked the public 
relations, the technological and the artistic 
‘brains’ of the country and paid it to work 
out formulas for successfully playing on 
the emotions and sentiments of people like 
him so that the ‘movie habit’ will be uni- 
versal and stable.” 
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England Today 


PAUL CRANE, S. J. 


Since the resignation of Sir Anthony 
Eden, the press has carried more than 
the usual tide of comment concerning 
the condition of Britain and its place in 
the world. At a time when some, at 
least, should be plumbing the depths of 
our ills, the common practice of skim- 
ming the scum from the top of the 
pond continues unabated. Worst of all 
are the politicians. Even at this hour— 
when the nation is caught deep in a 
slough of despond as rarely before— 
they still act on the assumption that 
survival is in their hands alone. We are 
bidden seek salvation within a frame- 
work of political maneuver. We know 
this is nonsense. What counts is the 
heart of a nation and the heart of this 
nation is sick with frustration. 

Why is this so? 

The answer must be found in the 
way we have gone since the war. 
Essentially it was away from responsi- 
bility. There occurred in those first 
post-war months an immense mental in- 
version, which is still with us and which 
lies deep at the heart of our trouble 
today. What I mean is that, when the 
fighting was done, we withdrew from 
the position we had won and sought to 





Father Paul Crane, S.J., is Secretary 
of the Catholic Social Guild of England. 
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make of this country something it could 
never become without losing its soul. 
The idea, really, was to turn the island- 
home of war-time years into a snug- 
gery. A nation, they say, is as great as 
its vision. Our vision, after the war, 
was limited to that of a secure, secular 
paradise, a cozy little Denmark from 
which want would be banished forever. 
Material standards became important as 
never before. They, rather than spirit- 
ual values, took top place in our think- 
ing. 

The essence of Britain’s reversal is 
there. It is that which has killed us. 
The nation which, in 1940, had been 
offered blood and sweat and tears and 
liked it, could be talked to from 1945, 
it appeared, only in terms of bread and 
circuses. The hand which in 1940 held 
high and proud the standard of free- 
dom was stretched out at the turn of 
1945 palsied and weak for dollars. 
Overnight we lost our pride. The na- 


“tion that had won the Battle of Britain 


was content to see stretched across its 
headlines daily talk of the battle for 
bread. That measures our degradation. 
Never was there such quick forgetful- 
ness of hard-won glory or of the spirit- 
ual qualities that made it ours. 

Some day, someone will set down the 
genesis of this incredible reversal. All 
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I would do here 1s to stress the impact 
of what was essentially a spiritual col- 
lapse and outline its effect upon our- 
selves. Meanwhile, when the story is 
written, the fault, I believe, will be 
found to lie with those who led us; in 
the vision (or lack of-it) of the poli- 
ticians—to Left and Right—who saw 
security for all from the cradle to the 
grave as an appropriate answer for the 
post-war ills of a nation whose sons had 
endured Dunkirk and the Desert and 
from whose midst there had come the 
glory of the Few. It was not that one 
wanted the peace to be fought as we 
had fought the war. The point is not 
there; it is, rather, that the qualities of 
responsibility and self-sacrifice which 
lay at the heart of Britain’s war-time 
victory must lie also at the heart of a 
nation if it is to be vital and vibrant 
when the fighting is done. 


Frustration will come to a people un- 
less those qualities are honored, for 
action in accordance with their com- 
mands is of man’s essence. Prevent or 
hinder it and he is only half a man, 
frustrated, therefore, sick with himself 
and so, unhappy. That has been our 
post-war story; that is why now we are 
listless and down at heel, with the 
young streaming from the country as 
never before. Violence has been done to 
our nature by those after the war who 
confined the gaze of the English to ma- 
terial welfare as the only worthwhile 
attainable goal and who taught us, ad- 
ditionally and inevitably, that it could 
only be attained to the extent that the 
state at home took care of us all and 
cut its commitments abroad. 


So declared the new welfare philoso- 
phy of which Lord Beveridge and the 
democratic Socialists, who took their 
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cue from the Webbs, were the latter- 
day architects. It was a reactionary 
outlook, as old as the pharaohs, issuing 
always into some form or other of the 
servitude that is now our lot. Its net 
inevitable effect in our own case has 
been steadily to diminish responsibility 
—of each for his own affairs at home, 
of ourselves as a people for our com- 
mitments abroad. We are still suffering 
from the deadening effects of this 
process. 


Politics No Cure 

Our disease is spiritual. The cure, 
therefore, must be set in spiritual 
terms. We have to recover ourselves, 
which means, for a start, that there 
must be the beginning of an untying 
of ourselves from the state. Until that 
is done, recovery is impossible. To date, 
it has not been done. Press and poli- 
ticians still think of recovery as attain- 
able within the framework of our des- 
sicated, bureaucratic state—a process 
as difficult as breathing when you are 
three-quarters suffocated with a fist 
pressed down on your face. To display 
the portrait of a new prime minister 
and inform us, as one newspaper did, 
that now is “A Time For Greatness” is 
to imply a connection between national 
recovery and a political maneuver 
which the public, to its credit, is now 
no longer prepared to accept. Poli- 
ticians of both parties will regain re- 
spect and politics will seem something 
more than a game, when the former 
give some small sign that they are ac- 
quainted, however dimly, with their 
own utter insufficiency in face of our 
present ills. Until such time they must 
expect only apathy so far as their own 
efforts are concerned. It is, indeed, all 
they deserve. 
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It is not surprising that the working 
out of Britain’s welfare philosophy 
should have left its people rooted in 
discontent. What is ironical—though, 
again, not really surprising—is the fail- 
ure of this concentration on material 
welfare to produce the welfare it set 
out to provide. True, the workers of 
this country are probably consuming 
20 per cent more than before the 
war and I, for one, am glad that they 
are. Nevertheless, there is another side 
to the picture, which reveals their pro- 
ductivity as one of the lowest in the 
West, British management as lacking in 
enterprise, the British economy, rela- 
tively speaking, as stagnant when com- 
pared with, say, the vitality of Western 
Germany and the drive that will make 
the Italian standard of living the equal 
of our own in 15 years’ time—not to 
mention the prospect recently held out 
to the Canadians of vastly improved 
material standards over the next 25 
years. One is not saying that material 
standards are all: only that, paradoxi- 
cally, the country which set out to 
make them so to the exclusion of all else 
is way behind most others in the race 
towards their attainment. 


Bloated State 

There is irony in this, but no room 
for astonishment. The materialism 
which turned us in on ourselves after 
the war to concentrate solely on ma- 
terial welfare, dictated also the method 
of its attainment, which was to place its 
pursuit primarily in the hands of gov- 
ernment whose task was conceived 
(quite wrongly) as that of directing 
and controlling the economic life of its 
citizens. The result was to slow down, 
often to stagnation point, the pace of 
Britain’s economic growth. What hap- 
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pened in this country after the war was 
that government overshot its function 
and set itself out to take charge of the 
citizen’s economic and social life, pad- 
ding him with welfare at one end of 
the scale, whilst taxing him to breaking 
point at the other. The citizen, in con- 
sequence, slipped into passivity and lost 
his inclination for work. So the plan- 
ners were presented with their problem 
of “incentives,” which they have been 
talking about ever since and which will 
only be solved when the state ceases to 
take charge of men’s lives, confines its 
attention to the periphery of social 
activity, breaks up impersonal concen- 
trations of economic power, including 
its own outsize brand—and allows the 
citizen to make his own way forward, 
working for his family and providing 
for its needs directly out of the work of 
his hands. Until spiritual recovery gives 
us back once again this state of affairs, 
economic as well as spiritual stagna- 
tion is bound to be ours. 


By contrast to our own post-war 
efforts—so steeped in the leavings of 
Victorian Socialism—the Italian and 
German governments have conceived 
the task of the state as that of en- 
couraging individual initiative, and its 
power as something to operate essential- 
ly at the periphery of a country’s 
economy. The role of the government 
is to stimulate and guide; it is not to 
interfere and closely control. The re- 
sult, in both these countries, has been 
an expanding vitality, which pervades 
the whole of each country’s economic 
life. Men, in Germany and Italy, have 
been left to make their own way for- 
ward; to work as hard as they will be- 
cause the fruits of their labor are in 
their own hands and because their effort 
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has been left subject to adequate eco- 
nomic reward. The health of social life 
in Germany and Italy has been, as it 
should*be essentially, a by-product of 
the economic effort made by worker 
and business man primarily for the 
family that is his and whose well-being 
and advancement is made to depend di- 
rectly, as it should, on the fruits of 
his own toil. By contrast, in Britain, 
the vital connection between individual 
output and family well-being has been 
short-circuited and obscured by the 
long arm of the interfering state; in- 
centive, in consequence, has been large- 
ly destroyed. Where the plural societies 
of Germany and Italy have flourished, 
the state-regulated, socialized economy 
of Britain has tended, instead, to stag- 
nate. Ultimately and decisively the 
remedy for this, as for so many of our 
economic ills, lies in the restoration of 
individual responsibility to economic 
and social life; which means that in 
Britain government must reverse the 
role it has adopted since the war, tak- 
ing itself out from the center of the 
nation’s economy and putting the indi- 
vidual back in there where he belongs. 


Not the least significant thing about 
the present contrast between Germany 
and Italy on the one hand and our- 
selves on the other is that, in their 
economic life, the former two experi- 
enced before the war regulated econo- 
mies not very different from that which 
is ours at the moment. These regulated 
economies they tried in the balance and 
found wanting. Now, each has re- 
turned to the plural society resting on 
individual effort and voluntary associa- 
tion which are both so close to the 
Christian tradition. By contrast and 
very strangely, we have turned—after a 
death struggle against Nazism and 
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Fascism—to our own brand of the phil- 
osophy which spawned them _ both; 
which places the state in charge of the 
individual’s welfare and which bids it 
regulate his economic life. We have 
taken the essence of the thing we 
fought against so well and lushed it up 
a little to suit ourselves. Small wonder 
if now the English are heavy with dis- 
content and their economy without 
vitality. 





Abroad, of course, whilst the idol of 
a cozy material prospect at home has 
turned us from our foreign commit- 
ments on the one hand, the economic 
weakness produced by its vain pursuit 
has made us, on the other, an ineffective 
and unrespected figure in the councils 
of the world. Since the war, we have 
been without self-respect, concentrating 
sclely on our own welfare, picking up 
dollars where we could, neglecting our 
duty to the Commonwealth. Every- 
where we have cut commitments—to 
the point sometimes of breaking faith 
because of the cost involved; and we 
have covered up the selfishness implied 
in the cutting with hypocritical talk of 
the moral influence we now exercise in 
the world. Pre-eminently, the post-war 
years have been a time when the selfish, 
little-England policy of the welfare- 
staters tied in with the moralistic anti- 
colonialism of a United States whose 
power overnight outgrew its stock of 
diplomatic wisdom. We were only too 
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ready to surrender colonial commit- 
ments and America was only too willing 
we should do so. In the end the pair of 
us will be found to have thrust on too 
many territories a pace of change their 
inhabitants were quite unable to stand. 
The result, of course, has been close to 
anarchy. There is nothing enlightened 
about a policy which leaves that kind 
of ruin in its wake. 


The whole of this process was greatly 
enhanced by Britain’s self-inflicted eco- 
nomic weakness which made her not the 
partner, but the pensioner of the re- 
public in the councils of the world. We 
chose after the war to live by dollars 
and they have kept us in uneasy equi- 
librium ever since. The appalling thing, 
really, has been the ease with which 
successive governments — Conservative 
just as much as Labor—concluded to 
the inevitability of such a process. They 
assumed so easily and with so little 
shame that, henceforth, we could not 
exist except at the receiving end of 
American bounty. Yet one only has to 
look at the paltry productivity figures 
of this country to give the lie to that 
weak assumption, so empty of self-re- 
spect. That examination, however, the 
politicians could or, rather, dare not at- 
tempt, for the solution of the produc- 
tivity problem—bound up, as it is, with 
the restoration to Britain of her eco- 
nomic strength—meant the destruction 
of state-regulation, the doing away with 
that brand of Bismarckian Socialism, 
which Britain’s Labor and Conserva- 
tive Parties, following what they still 
think are the aspirations of the people, 
have made particularly their own. 

I add “Conservative” advisedly. To 
me, all talk of the ““New Conservatism” 
is so much nonsense, a thing on paper 
which no Conservative government has 
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had the brains or the courage to intro- 
duce. The ““New Conservatism” is only 
the old Socialism writ large, welfarism 
with knobs on and little more. Social- 
ists, since the war, at least have had the 
courage of their convictions. Their 
trouble is that their convictions were 
utterly wrong. Conservatives, by con- 
trast, in the social field, seem to have 
had no convictions at all. Change, in- 
deed, has been their ally so far as vote- 
catching is concerned; but their miser- 
able touting for electoral favor has 
merely rutted them deep in the Socialist 
road. 
Nation Stirs 

Against the story told above, there is 
health in the grumbling of the English, 
health, if you like, in their present 
sense of hopelessness. Slowly now, after 
the manner of their race, they are be- 
ginning to feel in their bones the mis- 
taken policies of the past; there is a 
recognition that something is wrong; 
that the hurt we now feel lies deep, 
beyond politics; that the correction calls 
basically for a restoration of individual 
responsibility; a steady beating back of 
the power of a top-heavy state. 


Depth, above all spiritual depth, is 
the thing we need most. The thrust 
now to secure it is essentially up from 
below; the intellectuals, for the most 
part are out of it. Their instinct is 
wrong and their preoccupation basical- 
ly is with themselves; increasingly, that 
of Chesterton’s little people of England 
is with recovering once more the mast- 
ery of their own souls. They will do 
so. The turn of the tide has begun. As 
yet, it is slight and half realized—a 
stirring in the subconscious and noth- 
ing more; but it is there and it is grow- 
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Maritain 


in the Americas 


JOHN LAFARGE 


How MANY, one might ask, recall 
today the enormous popularity of Will 
Durant’s best-seller The Story of Phi- 
losophy in the between-the-wars days? 
The book’s excitement lay precisely in 
the opportunity it introduced, in be- 
guilingly simple form, to satisfy the 
curiosity of the ordinary man in the 
street about that mystic entity called 
philosophy. As a Pullman porter re- 
marked to me when I found him per- 
using Will Durant on the train between 
New York and Washington, “I felt my 
education was incomplete and here was 
the man to complete it. After all, you 
need to know something about philoso- 
phy.” Aristotle, Avicenna, Hegel, John 
Dewey—all in one package. 

But a curious contrast comes to mind 
between the lack of interest shown in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas by this 
happy popularizer and the serious con- 
sideration Aquinas receives today. As, 
for instance, C. A. Coulson, Rouse Ball 
professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, closes his paper on 
“The Natural Sciences” in the sympo- 
sium An Approach to Christian Edu- 





Long associated with the weekly Ameri- 
ca, Father LaFarge is himself a leader of 
American thought. 
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cation and clinches his exposition of 
the “holiness, the sacramental” char- 
acter of the scientist’s work with the 
remark: “It was because he saw this so 
clearly as long ago as the 13th century 
before even the dawn of modern science 
that the last word must be with St. 
Thomas Aquinas.” 

Will Durant and Professor Coulson 
are but single instances but they indi- 
cate a remarkable change that has taken 
place in the mentality of the English- 
speaking public as to the worthwhile- 
ness of Thomism. Professional philoso- 
phers today may violently disagree with 
the Thomists but they can no longer 
ignore them nor discount their philos- 
ophy as a parcel of theological fables. 
The Thomists are in the public mind. 

These changes do not take place by 
accident. Jacques Maritain has delighted 
in pointing out how history is made, not 
by a blind course of events or by some 
evolving world spirit, but simply and 
straightly by persons who initiate it and 
shape it under God’s providence. This 
particular turn in the history of 
thought has been influenced undoubt- 
edly by Jacques Maritain. 


“a Philosophical Library, New York, 1956, p. 
57. 
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A good occasion—somewhat belatedly 
observed—to recall this great contribu- 
tion would seem to be the 50th anni- 
versary which Mr. Maritain, his wife 
Raissa and her sister Vera Ourmancof 
recently celebrated of their baptism. 
That event took place on June 11, 1906, 
in the Church of St. Jean l’Evangéliste 
in Paris. Their godfather was Léon Bloy, 
to whom they ascribed the discovery of 
their new-found faith. It was to Henri 
Bergson, in the first place, that the 
Maritains attributed their earliest emer- 
gence from the toils of a positive phi- 
losophy. But it was the Dominican Pére 
Clérissac who opened up to them the 
vast perspectives of Thomism and en- 
abled them to see that its ideas could 
be liberated from a Cartesian, rational- 
izing mentality and brought back to 
the true concepts of the Angelic Doc- 
tor: the primacy, the depth and the 
dynamism of the concept of being. 

Maritain has been influential in 
spreading the knowledge of Thomistic 
philosophy in non-Catholic circles. 
Among these he has ensured a certain 
acceptability where he probably would 
never have had a hearing otherwise. It 
would not be too much to say that he 
and Gilson are the only two contem- 
porary Catholic philosophers who have 
had very much influence in non-Cath- 
olic circles. Though the point should 
not be exaggerated, Maritain is often 
looked upon as a theologian rather than 
a philosopher. Maritain’s knowledge of 
contemporary philosophy, incidentally, 
is far wider than that of most Catholic 
philosophers, which means that he has 
been more competent to meet the chal- 
lenge of contemporary philosophy on 
its own ground and in its own lan- 
guage. Despite his very wide sympathy 
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with views not his own, his Thomism 
has been absolutely uncompromising. 
Probably his most effective work has 
been done in the field of esthetics with 
his various essays and appreciation of 
various artists, and especially his books 
Art and Scholasticism and Creative In- 
tuition in Art and Poetry. The latter 
is made up of the lectures delivered by 
him at the National Gallery of Art. 

One professor of Catholic philosophy 
whom I consulted expressed the opinion 
that most of Maritain’s influence with- 
in Catholic circles has been amongst 
professional philosophers. His interpreta- 
tions and clarifications of the doctrine 
of St. Thomas Aquinas have become 
more and more apparent in the text- 
books appearing in the field. Two di- 
rections of this influence would seem 
to be apparent: first, the de-Cartesian- 
izing of scholasticism, with Maritain’s 
emphasis on the incompatibility of the 
Cartesian demands for mathematical 
clarity with the Thomistic insight into 
the inexhaustible mysteries of being. 
The second direction has been his em- 
phasis on the presentation of philosophy 
in as pleasing a form as literary talent 
can manage. He has definitely human- 
ized philosophy as compared with its 
previous textbook sterility. 

Writing in the Review of Politics 
for April, 1952, Joseph W. Evans re- 
marks succinctly that ‘‘Jacques Mari- 
tain is firmly convinced that every 
philosopher has some primary intuition 
that permeates his whole doctrine and 
that consequently his philosophy can be 
understood only if one is aware of that 
primary intuition. For Maritain, as for 
St. Thomas, that primary intuition is 
the intuition of being (ens)—yet both 
recognize the primacy of esse (the act 
of existing) and therefore its primacy 
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for the philosopher who studies being. 
Maritain is confidently aware from the 
very beginning of his philosophical re- 
flections that the philosopher who stud- 
ies being starts from the being that is 
given him through the senses. . . . Ex- 
istence must be recognized as having 
primacy over essence, and the philoso- 
pher will be true to reality and there- 
fore be in a position to solve problems 
of reality only if he respects that pri- 
macy.” This has led Maritain, as Evans 
observes, to a profound grasp of what 
it means fo be a person as distinguished 
from the mere individual, what it means 
to be endowed with intellect and will, 
to be capable of understanding and lov- 
ing, to be capable of knowing, deliber- 
ating about ends. His lively interest in 
the dignity of the human person dated 
from his first days at the Sorbonne, but 
that did not lead him to formulate then 
a social and political philosophy. This 
only developed through the years. 

I believe that the authority and defi- 
niteness of Maritain’s philosophy of the 
person has had special influence on 
Catholic thinking in this country. It 
has likewise helped him to a better un- 
derstanding of our American political 
and social set-up as well. Maritain’s 
long sojourn in the United States, 
which began with the terrible days of 
the collapse of France in the beginning 
of the second World War, aroused in 
him an intense interest in American de- 
mocracy. He made his own the study of 
the moral questions that it proposed for 
us, and applied to them his distinc- 
tion between the state and society. As 
he wrote in The Commonweal (Febru- 
ary 26, 1943): 

There is indeed one thing that Europe 


knows well and knows only too well; that 
is the tragic significance of life. . . . There 
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is one thing that America knows well, and 
that she teaches as a great and precious 
lesson to those who come in contact with 
her astounding adventure: it is the value 
and dignity of the common man, the 
value and dignity of the people. . . . Here 
heroism is required, not to overcome trag- 
edy, but to bring to a successful conclu- 
sion the formidable adventure begun in 
this country by the Pilgrim Fathers and 
the pioneers, and continued in the great 
days of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Revolutionary War. 


He expressed as his conviction: 


It will be necessary for the European 
spirit and the American spirit to meet and 
cooperate in common good will. We do 
not believe that Paradise will be reached 
tomorrow. But the task to which we are 
summoned, the work we will have to pur- 
sue, with all the more courage and hope 
as it will be incessantly betrayed by hu- 
man weakness, must have as its aim, if 
we want civilization to survive, a world 
of free men penetrated in its secular sub- 
stance by a real and vital Christianity, a 
world in which the inspiration of the 
Gospel will direct the common life of man 
toward an heroic humanism. 


He was particularly happy that de- 
mocracy as it had developed here did 
not fall a prey to the confusing influ- 
ence that resulted from the anthropo- 
centric philosophy of Rousseau and 
Kant. Such philosophy, in his mina, 
implied a divinization of the individual, 
and its consequences in the political and 
social order were: 1. practical atheism 
of society, relegating God to a merely 
decorative and private usage; 2. the 
theoretical and practical disappearance 
of the idea of the common good; 3. 
theoretical and practical disappearance 
of the idea of a responsible authority, 
so that the idea of authority was re- 
garded as incompatible with liberty. 

He believed that by reason of its in- 
evitable internal dialectic the social 
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divinization of the individual inaugu- 
rated by bourgeois liberalism leads to 
the social divinization of the state and 
the nameless masses incarnated in a 
master who is no longer a normal leader 
but a sort of inhuman monster whose 
almighty power reposes on myths and 
lies. Contrast with that the American 
idea of government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 


Maritain’s ardent conviction that 
there can be no return to the sacred 
order of the state or of society has 
grievously shocked some Catholics in 
the older countries or in predominantly 
Catholic regions who are painfully con- 
scious of the excesses of Rousseau-in- 
fluenced liberalism and of the Church’s 
persecution under Freemasonry. They 
recall the many abuses committed in the 
sacred name of democracy. His views 
likewise earned the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of countless others who are con- 
vinced that the way to a solution of 
-these burning questions is not through 
an attempt to return to times which 
represent a past phase in the history of 
Christianity and must now be rein- 
terpreted in the light of Christian 
philosophy itself. In an article entitled 
“Maritain and Latin America” pub- 
lished in the Revue Thomiste in 1948, 
the Brazilian political philosopher Tris- 
tan d’Athaide stressed the fact that peo- 
- ple have so far not fully realized the im- 
mense influence that Maritain has ex- 
erted on this side of the ocean, and 
observed: 


From 1925 to today I believe that no Eu- 
ropean thinker has been in America the 
object of so many references, commen- 
taries and books published for and against 
his ideas, special supplements of journals 
or reviews, study centers or study centers 
in his name. More than twenty years ago, 
1925, there was founded a Jacques Mari- 
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tain Center in the law school of Rio de 
Janeiro. The Marist Brothers founded in 
1946 a study center in the law school at 
Porto Alegre and in the south of Brazil, 
etc... . When groups from Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina, Chile and Brazil met in the 
month of April of last year, 1947, to lay 
the foundations of a common movement 
throughout America for the study and 
application of Catholic social principles 
for political, economical and cultural life 
for the whole continent, they unanimously 
accepted Maritain’s integral humanism as 
the intellectual foundation of the conclu- 
sions that they had reached. 

The Thomistic revival in America as 
well as the Christian solution of the social 
principles of the New World owe more to 
Jacques Maritain than to any other mod- 
ern thinker the chief impulse of their ac- 
tual development. This fact alone shows 
the extent of his intellectual radiation. 


Let me mention, incidentally, the 
splendid help that Jacques Maritain has 
given to the Catholic interracial move- 
ment in the United States by his clari- 
fication of the concept of interracial 
justice in his own writings as well as 
by a keen interest he has always taken 
in the movement’s development. This 
is part of his general principle that has 
naturally won him both enemies and 
friends, the principle of involvement. 
This is the firm conviction that the 
philosopher, animated by charity, can- 
not remain aloof from the burning 
questions of the world. 

In his lectures, Man and the State, 
under the auspices of the Walgreen 
Foundation, University of Chicago, De- 
cember, 1949, Maritain plainly stated 
to the secular audience that the con- 
demnation of theological liberalism by 
the Catholic Church will never be 
amended. Theological liberalism implies 
a false philosophy of the absolute, meta- 
physical primacy of human reason and 
will. That does not mean, he says, that 
the “modern liberties” as currently un- 
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derstood are to be denied and that does 
not prevent the Church from urging 
today such freedoms as freedom of 
conscience, freedom of teaching, etc. 
Catholics, he said, who were ready to 
give their lives for freedom do not 
cling to these assertions as a matter of 
mere expediency, as an hypothesis, but 
as a matter of moral obligation or jus- 
tice, namely, as a thesis. To the Consti- 
tution of the United States he paid a 
splendid tribute: 

Far beyond the influences received either 
from Locke or 18th-century enlightenment 
the Constitution of this country is deep- 
rooted in the age-old heritage of Christian 
thought and civilization. . . . This Con- 
stitution may be described as an outstand- 
ing lay Christian document tinged with 
the philosophy of the day. The spirit and 
the inspiration of this great political 
Christian document are basically repug- 
nant to the idea of making human society 
stand aloof from God and from any re- 
ligious faith. Thanksgiving and public 
prayer, the invocation of the name of God 
on the occasion of any major official gath- 
ering and the practical behavior of the 
nation are the token of this very same 
spirit and inspiration. 

No government, he noted, is less 
authoritarian than the government of 
the Catholic Church. The tragic ex- 
periences Maritain has endured inter- 
pret to him the real meaning of the 
word authoritarian and its contrast 
with true authority. The great drama 
of the day, the confrontation of man 
with the totalitarian state, is but the 
old spurious god of the lawless empires 
bending everything to its imperious 
will. 

Those who have grown up in the 
“‘miasmic” atmosphere of modern secu- 
larism, says Maritain, fail to realize 
the harmful effect upon our intellectual 
integrity of an alienation from the 
health-giving life of the spirit. With- 
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out the grace of God, the mind sickens, 
while faith restores the true freedom 
of man’s own nature. “In the Chris- 
tian philosophy,” he wrote in 1914 rel- 
ative to the conversion of his friend, 
Ernest Psichari, “natural reason is able 
to attain its maximum of being and ac- 
tivity here below. . . . Scholastic phi- 
losophy is Christian, not only because 
it is in agreement with the teachings 
of Christianity, but also and especially, 
because it is stabilized and nourished in 
us by the Christian life.” 


True Humanist 

A lifelong practice of prayer, of 
constant union with the sacramental 
Saviour, as well as of dedication to a 
manifold and active charity, has been 
the logical consequence of these ideas 
so eloquently expressed at the beginning 
of Mr. Maritain’s intellectual career. 
The deeper significance of this truly 
Christian scholar lies not so much in 
each or everyone of the many meta- 
physical or ethical propositions which 
he has continued to pour during these 
long years into the academic hopper. 
It lies rather in the simplicity and 
courage with which he has set a pat- 
tern of a Christian thinker in the mod- 
ern world. He could not, as he has 
said, divide his concept of humanism 
into two parts, “a Christian part for 
the things of eternal life, a pagan or 
secular part” for his daily life. 


We need such men today, as he ob- 
served in his discussion of the illusions 
of Machiavellism, ‘“‘men who, in the 
midst of the plagues of the Apocalypse, 
will preserve in their hearts a love 
stronger than death.’”” 


? Principes de la Justice. Editions de la 
Maison Francaise, New York, 1944. 
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Interpreting 
History 


Victor C. Ferkiss 


To sEEK A MEANINGFUL pattern in 
the flux of events seems to be one of 
the most fundamental impulses of the 
human mind. Scholars may disagree 
as to the possibility of correctly inter- 
preting complex reality in terms of a 
few simple concepts. Nonetheless, it 
is imperative to have some basis from 
which to judge the signs of the past or 
the portents of the future, and the lack 
of such a basis bespeaks weakness in an 
intellectual tradition. 


One of the most serious failings of 
modern Catholic scholarship has been 
its inability to develop a full-fledged 
philosophy of history in terms of which 
it would be possible to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of contemporary events and 
their implications for the future. The 
pitiful attempts of many Catholics to 
baptize the work of Toynbee simply be- 
cause he has stressed religion as the 
defining element of a culture is an in- 
dication both of their desperate yearn- 
ing for such a philosophy and their 


1 A possible example would be the poor re- 
ception given The Meaning of History 
(Kenedy, New York, 1951), an impressive 
work by Bohdan Chudoba, a naturalized 
American Catholic scholar. 
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lack of criteria for distinguishing friend 
from foe. 

What is the reason for the failure of 
modern Catholicism to produce a phil- 
esophy of history comparable to that 
of a Marx, Spengler, or Toynbee in its 
ability to place short-range events in 
long-range perspective? The oft-la- 
mented qualitative and quantitative 
defects in Catholic scholarship are less 
to blame than is commonly assumed. 
The basic cause of this failure is the 
extent to which Catholicism has his- 
torically been both the source of and 
implicit in the Western tradition, 
whether that tradition takes a “liberal- 
progressive” or a “conservative” direc- 
tion. The liberal-progressive tradition 
owes much to the rationalism implicit 
in scholastic philosophy just as the con- 
servative tradition is under a great debt 
to Chauteaubriand, Boussuet and other 
Catholic Romantics. Modern Catholics 
tend to choose between the liberal and 
conservative traditions in their entirety 
and to ally themselves with one of 
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those two opposing “camps.” As a con- 
sequence, it is difficult to be an opti- 
mistic Catholic social philosopher with- 
out becoming a “lib-lab” in politics 
and a rationalist in methodology, just 
as it is difficult to be a pessimistic 
Catholic social philosopher without be- 
coming a political “conservative” and 
falling into the camp of those who de- 
cry “scientism” in social research. 

Instead of a Catholic-secular division 
of opinion on crucial issues, we ind a 
split in the Catholic world itself along 
Jines identical with those which divide 
secular opinion. 

That persons sharing the same basic 
principles may differ on such pruden- 
tial questions as the significance of 
colonialism, urbanism, and technologi- 
cal civilization is to be expected and, 
to a degree at least, welcomed. It is 
not without peril, however, that their 
conclusions are often unrelated to any 
basic assumptions, that they depend on 
the basic assumptions of systems which 
are hostile to their own, that they mani- 
fest eclecticism rather than order and 
that they are often mutually inconsist- 
ent. The Church is a cultural herizage 
and a political force as well as a creed 
and a cult—like its Founder, it is In- 
carnate. 


Perspective Needed 

This is not to say that there can or 
should be a single closed official system 
of social analysis. We do not want to 
repeat in the field of history the errors 
of those who sought to promote the 
“Viennese School” as “the” Catholic 
system of Anthropology. We should, 
however, decry the total absence of at- 
tempts to formulate an over-all view of 
where we have been, where we are, and 
where we are going. Now that the 
events of the Twentieth Century have 
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resulted in a weakening of the opti- 
mistic “‘progressive” interpretation of 
history, such endeavors should be 
especially welcome. Any system for 
dealing with contingent events is dan- 
gerous if it becomes one’s master; yet 
any system is often better than none 
fer focusing one’s ideas and plotting 
one’s explorations. The hypothesis 1s 
usually prior to the discovery and alone 
can give it meaning. 

With these considerations in mind, 
one must applaud the appearance of Sir 
David Kelly’s book, The Hungry 
Sheep.” Sir David describes his book 
as “a method of speculating about the 
future of our society” by means of ex- 
amining “surface” facts and then try- 
ing to “explore [their] more hidden, 
less tangible sources.” The book is in 
fact nothing less than an attempt to 
create a Catholic philosophy of history. 

Kelly is in many respects extraordi- 
narily well-qualified for the far-reach- 
ing task he sets himself. Possessed of 
the right prejudices and, in addition, 
well-read in many areas of modern so- 
cial research, he combines a reflective 
temperament with broad practical ex- 
perience as a career diplomat who rep- 
resented Britain in such disparate capi- 
tals as Buenos Aires, Ankara, and 
Moscow. He has also the advantage of 
not being subject to the conformism 
which often infects the professional 
academic; he is not afraid to hold un- 
fashionable opinions on many subjects 
and to express them without equivoca- 
tion. 

Sir David’s attempt to interpret mod- 
ern history in terms of its “deeper 
sources” must be judged a failure; it 
is, however, an intensely interesting 
failure from which we can learn more 


2 Newman, Westminster, Md., 1956, $4. 
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than we can from many less ambitious 
successes. Even Kelly’s errors are 
thought-provoking and in many in- 
stances he shows a more profound grasp 
of the state of difficult questions than 
his frequently glib generalizations 
would lead the semi-knowledgeable 
reader to suspect. 


Egghead Appeal 

It is therefore most unfortunate that 
this book is likely to go largely unread 
and unnoticed. Kelly himself expresses 
the fear that the book is too abstruse 
for the “general reader” for whom it 
was written and at the same time too 
brief and undocumented to satisfy the 
specialized scholar. This is undoubtedly 
the case. This stimulating little book 
is, however, unreservedly recommended 
for the armchair reading of the serious 
thinker. 

The Hungry Sheep is divided into 
two sections. The first is a shrewd, 


though rarely startling description, of 
the contemporary world scene. The sec- 
ond section consists of a disquisition on 
the decline of the West and the rea- 


sons therefor. The first or “surface” 
chapters deal with such topics as: the 
Soviet Union (in which Kelly de- 
nounces Toynbee’s nonsense about the 
“special soulfulness” of Russia and 
quotes a remark made to him by a 
prominent communist official that ‘the 
West will never understand us until 
they forget Dostoyevsky”), the low 
state of diplomacy in an age of “pub- 
lic negotiation” (a contradiction in 
terms, as Kelly correctly observes), the 
doctrine of free trade and Britain’s pre- 
cipitate freeing of hitherto subject 
areas. 

In discussing the “hidden sources” 
Kelly is, in this reviewer’s opinion, on 
ground which is less firm but more in- 
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teresting. Here he reveales himself to 
be a partisan of what some have called 
“the European heresy,” in that he tends 
to identify Christianity with tradition- 
al Western culture. Along with other 
Catholic conservatives, Sir David im- 
plies that Christianity can survive only 
so long as we preserve intact traditional 
Western attitudes and institutions. The 
Western heritage, he states, is based on 
three ideas: the Greek love of torm, 
the Roman love of law, and the Chris- 
tian belief in the dignity of man. Mod- 
ern civilization is decaying because of 
attacks on these ideas from within and 
without; it can be saved only through 
their rejuvenation. 


Such a contention is not new. But 
what impressed and fascinated this 
reader was the kind of evidence the 
English scholar-diplomat adduces for 
its support and the many by-roads of 
his argument. For example, Sir David 
has the wit and courage to brand the 
dominant elements in the German re- 
ligious and philosophical traditions as 
anti-Western, a once widely-expressed 
but now no longer fashionable position. 
He bitterly attacks Toynbee’s dogma 
(now part of our common intellectual 
mythology) that Asia is somehow more 
“spiritual” than the West and that we 
have more to learn from her than she 
from us. He sees in the alleged form- 
lessness of “‘modern” art (and here he 
surely overstates his case) a reflection 
ot primitive diabolism and a sign and 
cause of cultural decay. 
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In his attempt to demonstrate that 
civilization is in danger, he draws on 
modern anthropological research to 
show that the once-held beliefs in a 
linear progress from polytheism and 
polygamy to monotheism and monog- 
amy are groundless. Progress is not 
inevitable—indeed, it is not even like- 
ly; and what progress has been made is 
precarious in the extreme. He also calls 
upon the sociologists in support of his 
view that the West is currently in a 
period of decline. American sociologists, 
however, may boggle at the definition 
of sociology as “the philosophy or in- 
terpretation of history in a wide sense” 
and at the company of “sociologists” — 
Spengler, Toynbee, Northrup and Soro- 
kin—whom he calls to his aid. Kelly 
claims sociology as his ally on the basis 
that all these individuals adhere to a 
theory of history in which civilizations 
arise during “a phase of predominately 
spiritual values and creative intuition” 
and eventually enter “a materialist 
utilitarian phase . . . which has hitherto 
always ended in disintegration.” But 
though he accepts the analysis of these 
“cyclists,” Sir David does not despair. 
He has hope that men with free will can 
reverse the direction of events once they 
understand them. 


Unfortunately, his book does not do 
as much for our understanding of our 
situation as it might. He shares the 
tendency of many “conservatives” to 
accept sloppy evidence if it points to- 
ward the conclusions they desire to 
draw. Statements such as “One-third 
of American marriages end in divorce” 
are as statistically meaningless as are 
speculations about the state of our 
mental health which are based on hos- 
pital admissions. 
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One factor which Sir David com- 
pletely ignores, an omission which is 
only partially excused by the fact of 
his being a Briton, is the relation of the 
current world population boom to 
“mass society” and its alleged degener- 
acy. Western Europe aside, the world’s 
population is increasing at an astound- 
ing rate and this fact has implications 
not only for the amount of urbanism 
and technology society must somehow 
accept but also for the quality of our 
culture, as any harassed American 
school administrator can attest. 


Change or Disintegration? 

An even more serious defect is the 
author’s failure to define the very con- 
cept of social “disintegration,” the im- 
minence of which is his book’s raison 
d’étre. How does social disintegration 
differ from “social change”? From the 
mere breakup of political states? How 
much “anomie” is too much and is not 
a certain degree of anomie a necessary 
correlate of cultural advance? It is true 
that Kelly cannot be reproached for 
failing to provide definitive answers to 
questions which still perplex the pro- 
fessional social scientist but this does 
not excuse him and others like him for 
speaking of impending catastrophe in 
such a way as to imply that these ques- 
tions have already been answered. 


Although one may disagree both with 
Sir David Kelly’s diagnosis and prog- 
nosis, he has a more modest hope which 
we all can share: that his contribution 
will spur others to deal with the prob- 
lems he has tackled. Those of us who 
cannot accept his conclusions, however 
much we may have relished listening to 
him advance them, are surely under 
some obligation to attempt at least pro- 
visional solutions of our own. 
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Vocations of 
the Executive 


Michael P. Fogarty 


THE AMERICAN executive, judging 
by results, has something that the others 
do not. We want to know what it is, 
especially some of us in other countries, 
who would not mind importing this 
particular bit of the American way of 
life. The executive himself is of course 
a biased witness in his own case. Not 
many of us could write ourselves a 
testimonial to satisfy our friends, let 
alone our enemies. But he has a great 
deal that is worthwhile to say for him- 
self and ought to have his chance to go 
on the stand and say it. In this book’ 
four authors put him there, analyzing 
systematically recent statements by 
business men themselves, their papers 
and associations. 

Fortune and others have told us the 
outline of the story before. A “‘classi- 
cal” business ideology was dominant 
through the 19th and into the early 
20th century. It was hard-headed, 
practical, individualistic, rather austere 
and moralizing, Riesman’s “inner-di- 
rected” type. It had much to say 
about the rights of property, the ad- 
vantages of competition, the profit mo- 
tive, self-help and the dangers of gov- 
ernment intervention. More recently, 
1THE AMERICAN BUSINESS CREED—by 
Francis X. Sutton, Seymour E. Harris, Carl 
Kaysen and James Tobin. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, X, 407 pp. $6.75. See 
also WORK AND AUTHORITY IN IN- 


DUSTRY—By Reinhard Bendix. Wiley, 
New York, 1956, XXV, 499 pp. $7.50. 
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chiefly since the 1930s, the accent has 
shifted onto the “managerial,” “‘other- 
directed” side of the ideology. Profits 
are less emphasized, business is seen as 
service to customers, workers, share- 
holders, suppliers and the general pub- 
lic, with management as trustee for 
them all, teamwork and adaptability are 
stressed as well as the drive for indi- 
vidual success. The “managerial” theme 
does not replace the “‘classical” one. It 
fills it out, particularly as regards rela- 
tions within the firm. The pure classi- 
cal theory of individualism and compe- 
tition never did look too good when ap- 
plied to the inner workings of General 
Motors or U. S. Steel. But the relations 
between firms, so the authors suggest, 
or those between firms and unions and 
the government, still tend to be seen 
mainly in “‘classical”’ terms, though no 
doubt with some practical adaptations 
to the pressures of the times. 

I hope Dr. Sutton and his colleagues 
will not feel insulted if I say that their 
merit lies not so much in having set out 
these familiar facts as in doing so fully 
enough to point the way to something 
beyond. Indeed, I think that is just 
what they themselves have in mind. It 





Professor Fogarty teaches Industrial Rela- 
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is no coincidence that their book, along 
with the one by Reinhard Bendix and 
the most recent batch of Fortune 
studies should have come out about the 
same time, nor that many others should 
be working on similar lines. In our ad- 
vance towards a more Christian and 
democratic understanding of modern 
business there are at present certain 
bottlenecks, several of which have to do 
with our understanding of the execu- 
tive’s role. The first step towards clear- 
ing them is to review the field so that 
we may see where they are. This book 
throws up again and again issues calling 
for careful study not only by business 
men themselves but by social scientists 
and those concerned with Catholic 
Action. 


Purpose in Business 

Bottleneck No. 1 is in our under- 
standing of the purpose of business. The 
managerial-trusteeship approach that 
has become fashionable lately accounts 
for more of the facts of life than the 
straight profit-and-loss approach of the 
“classics.” It also fits better with Cath- 
olic views of what business should be. 
But it is, as the authors say, vague, 
without precise standards against which 
to judge performance. Very often (p. 
358) the “managerial” businessman 
finds himself thrown back from vague 
criteria of ‘“‘fairness” to the classical 
rule (which at least is precisely meas- 
urable) that the biggest profit is best. 


There is a job here to be done by the 
social scientists. It is perfectly possible 
to build up a family of indices to meas- 
ure the “balance of satisfactions” of 
each of the groups whose collaboration 
is needed in a firm; also to analyze the 
factors underlying these indices and to 
show how the different indices are inter- 
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related. From the raw data of attitude 
surveys or market research one can 
work back, by way of indices of sales 
or labor turnover or half a dozen other 
items, to an analysis of the “expected” 
and “‘actual” status, role and degree of 
security of the worker, customer or 
whoever else is involved in each situa- 
tion. The analysis can be carried fur- 
ther into factors like centrality in the 
communication system, types of respon- 
sibility (competitive, consultative, di- 
rective) or types of authority (formal, 
informal, economic) which underlie 
these things. But to work all this out 
is long and complicated. It means draw- 
ing material from economics (valuation 
and equilibrium theory), sociology, 
politics and psychology, as well as from 
fields of applied social science like per- 
sonnel management and work study. 
We can sketch what needs to be done. 
Work is going on; a particularly stimu- 
lating book on role measurement, for 
instance, came out the other day from 
Dr. Elliott Jaques of the Tavistock 
Institute, who was responsible for the 
Glacier Metal studies.” We need to push 
this work harder. Let me add, with an 
eye to the main chance, that my own 
Department of the University of Car- 
diff could easily be persuaded to do it 
for England, if some foundation would 
supply arguments of the right kind and 
weight. 


The philosophers, in any case, have 
work to do here as well as the social 


scientists. Management issues in ac- 
tion; it involves “ought.” There is an 
essentially sound doctrine of the natural 
law underlying much thinking by busi- 
ness men; the fact needs to be worked 


2E. Jacques, The Measurement of Responsi- 
bility. Tayistock Publications, 1956. 
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over in terms the philosopher can recog- 
nize and to be carried through into op- 
erational standards. The first job here 
is one simply of translation. You can 
tie down concepts like social or com- 
mutative or distributive justice into 
terms the economist or business man can 
understand and (what is not always the 
same thing) accept.° 


Definition Needed 


Social justice is what an economist 
would call a macro-concept, concerned 
with structure; commutative and dis- 
tributive justice are micro-concepts, 
operating within the framework of 
which social justice takes care; and all 
three can be defined further with the 
help of a system of multiple criteria 
such as is suggested above. This job 
has not yet been done in an intellectual- 
ly satisfying way. And, until it is, I 
do not blame the National Association 
of Manufacturers for concluding (p. 
254) that “there should be, strictly 
speaking, no talk of just wages or 
prices.” 

Bottleneck No. 2 concerns relations 
within and between firms. From the 
point of view of the ‘“‘classical” ap- 
proach, the less organization there is 
above the level of the firm the better. 
The “managerial” approach can more 
easily admit the case for multi-plant 
bargaining or for government interven- 
tion to stop unemployment or inflation. 
Practice, also, has come to help out 
theory. There exist, in practice, such 
things as trade associations. The busi- 


8See Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., “The Range 

of Social Justice,” SociAL ORDER, 6 (Janu- 
ary, 1957) 20-25. Also Father Dempsey’s 
article, “The Roots of Business Responsi- 
bility in the July, 1949 Harvard Business 
Review and his, “A Small Note on the 
Common Good” in SociAL ORDER, 5 (March, 
1955) 119-21. 
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ness community itself, say the authors 
in a particularly interesting passage (p. 
382-3), is one of those “‘solidary 
groups,” intermediate between the 
family and the state, in which indi- 
viduals find support and security.* Yet 
even the “managerial” thinkers have no 
clear doctrine to explain these things 
(p. 163). Unions and the government 
are still regarded to a great extent, not 
as partners in a co-operative effort, but 
(if not actually as symbols of all that 
business is opposed to, then at best) as 
outside groups with which it is neces- 
sary to get along. At the level of the 
firm the managerialists have thought 
further, though it would seem (pp. 
359-360) still not quite far enough for 
their own peace of mind. They do not 
yet have a clear and satisfying account 
of how, given the present structure of 
industry, they can be sure that their 
own power is legitimate. For legitimate 
authority is authority, not merely used 
for a legitimate purpose, but conferred 
from a legitimate source. The classical 
approach had no difficulty here: the 
firm was created by and for the share- 
holders, in legitimate exercise of their 
right of private property, and it was 
from them that the manager’s authority 
came. If, however, the firm exists to 
serve not merely shareholders but all 
those other groups that the “manager- 
ial” theory has in mind, is the laying on 
of hands by the majority shareholder 
enough? 

This is of course familiar ground in 
Catholic social theory. We have had our 
debates on Industry Councils and Mit- 
bestimmung. The philosophers and the 


hierarchy have done their work, though 


*See Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., “Economic 
Community,” SociAL ORDER, 5 (April, 1955) 
147-55. 
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their light seems often to have been 
left under a bushel. There is a superb 
and obviously quite innocent misunder- 
standing of Quadragesimo Anno on p. 
282 of this book; one wonders why the 
author was never told. Is the difficulty 
partly, once again, one of translation? 
The Church’s own management struc- 
ture has often been studied as a model 
if its kind. The American Management 
Institute classed it well above the level 
of “excellence.” On the other hand, the 
terms in which the Church is discussed 
from the theologians’ side are hardly 
what the student of management is used 
to. There is an idea about the bishop’s 
“pleroma,” for example, which throws 
a flood of light on the right, legitimate 
relation between an. executive and his 
subordinates. If you told an executive 
that he had a pleroma, he would prob- 
ably think you meant he should see a 
physician. 


Social scientists have also contributed 
a good deal to our understanding of 
joint control and the legitimation of 
managerial authority, as in the various 
studies of the shifting “frontier of con- 
trol” between management and the 
unions. But the social scientists, and I 
mean here particularly the political 
scientists, have still to finish their part 


of the job. 


There is another issue about execu- 
tives and the legitimation of their pow- 
er, related to this, that strikes me very 
much on reading this book. In an un- 
dergraduate course in politics, I learnt 
about the three classic political roles: 
legislative, executive, judicial. It was 
some time before it dawned on me that 
the most important role of all is the 
fourth, namely the “linkage” role. This 
is performed in the British constitution 
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by the Prime Minister and his Cabinet, 
who are at the same time heads of the 
executive, leaders of the legislature and 
the source of appointments to the judi- 
ciary. In a corporation a similar role is 
performed by the President or the 
Executive Committee. Lower down, one 
might think of a department head as the 
man who: 


a. directs executive action in his depart- 
ment. 


b. presides over the meeting within the 
department at which departmental 
policy is settled (here he links the 
legislative to the executive work of the 
department). 


c. represents within his department poli- 
cies agreed to or transmitted by the next 
higher level of management (vertical 
linkage). 

Now, it is just this linkage or “prime 
ministerial” role that is specially im- 
portant for the executive. He is re- 
sponsible for leadership on both the 
legislative and the executive side and is 
the main channel for the transmission 
of policy up and down. As the link be- 
tween roles and levels, he has the key 
position. 


Once this is understood, it can easily 
be seen how his position can be “democ- 
ratized”—how he can have legitima- 
tion conferred on him by customers, 
shareholders or, as demanded by the 
Mitbestimmung movement, employees— 
and how, nevertheless, thanks to his key 
position, he can retain the clear per- 
sonal leadership needed for effective 
action: that personal leadership of 
whose necessity the present Pope has 
several times spoken. If we worked out- 
wards from this concept, we might find 
the difficulties of legitimizing industrial 
power without castrating it easier to 
meet. 
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Bottleneck No. 3, finally, concerns 
what I can only call the integrity of 
business. In spite of all the moguls and 
Babbitry of its past, American business 
has had a fine tradition of vocation and 
of service to the common good, par- 
ticularly to the common consumer, as 
well as (I think) to the local com- 
munity. I could wish in passing that 
the authors were more aware of mod- 
ern Catholic thinking on this question 
of vocation in business (p. 258); but, 
once again, they are not necessarily the 
ones to blame. Along with this tradi- 
tion, however, has gone a certain con- 
servatism and one-sidedness as regards 
social relations and non-business insti- 
tutions. The creed, say the authors: 

Opposes the application of the process of 

rational criticism and innovation outside 

of science, technology, and business. It 
opposes them in a manner characteristic 
of a group whose security—and status and 
authority as well—are dependent on tra- 
ditionalized patterns of social relation- 
ships. It opposes them, that is, with the 
very kind of appeal to traditional and par- 
ticularistic values and symbols which 
businessmen dismiss as obstacles to in- 

novation in their own sphere. (p. 381) 
This-is of course natural, and not neces- 
sarily disastrous. In their own way, 
men like Eli Whitney or McCormick or 
Ford revolutionized the life of man to 
an extent’ that makes Lenin’s legacy 
look insignificant; their successors are 
still doing it. 

One cannot expect every revolution- 
ary to look after every aspect of his 
revolution all the time. Unions, co- 
operatives and government and social 
service agencies have sprung up to take 
care of what businessmen failed to ac- 
complish. Thanks to the push and pull 
of the various organized interests, an 
impressive and increasing amount of 
justice is achieved in the end. 
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There comes a time, however, when 
ignorance is dishonesty and muddling- 
through a crime. It és possible today, 
much better than in the past, to puzzle 
through the problems of social adjust- 
ment arising out of technical change. 
And if it can be done, it ought to be 
done. Our society moves faster than 
that of the 19th or early 20th century. 
Changes take effect quicker and mis- 
takes can be more costly; in the auto- 
mation age, as the experts remind us, 
we need to get our human relations as 
well as our technical problems settled 
in advance. The American and more 
generally the Western way of life have 
become an article of export, in fact of 
rather urgent export, seeing the prob- 
lems of the politically and socially (as 
well as economically) underdeveloped 
parts of the world. The customers are 
naturally interested in what we are 
planning for the future as well as what 
we have on offer to date. In these con- 
ditions we can no longer afford to let 
ourselves be pushed along by events in- 
stead of thinking ahead of them. Nor 
can we afford the half-truths, the law- 
yers’ briefs or the refusal to make an 
honest effort to see the other man’s 
point of view, of which, as this book 
shows at point after point, so much of 
American businessmen’s discussion of 
themselves has been hitherto replete. 


The greatest lesson of The American 
Business Creed (because if it is learned 
all the rest will follow) is that Ameri- 
can businessmen need a new vocation 
to truth in social as well as business 
affairs. They have still to achieve the 
same honesty and precision in assessing 
their own social role as they do in 
judging the profitability of a product or 
a machine. 
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IF THE CITIZENS of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles were iso- 
lated from American life and if the op- 
portunities of the 15 million persons of 
these four great cities were seriously cur- 
tailed by their fellow Americans, the so- 
cial conscience of this nation would begin 
to twinge. 

We would not dare excuse our policy 
of discrimination by asserting: “But these 
people actually prefer association with 
their own kind, we are certain of this, be- 
cause we personally have lived so close 
to them.” 

Surely we would not pretend that our 
culture and our ways of living were not 
calculated to benefit the inhabitants of 
our four largest cities. 

Yet this most incongruous picture with 
its silly presuppositions of prejudice is the 
creation which we have built up unques- 
tioningly around our American Negro—a 
group numerically as large in the nation as 
the total population of New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Los Angeles. As 
various immigrant groups have come to 
settle in our city slums over the years, we 
have seen them rise and develop from hun- 
gry, poor, freedom-seeking Irish and Ital- 
ians and Poles into accepted Americans 
with a standing equal to anyone’s—an 
equal standing which (incongruously) in- 
cludes even prejudice against the colored 
man, whose ancestors came here far earlier 
on a more recognizable slave ship. 
Where formerly Negroes were forced 
by many circumstances and policies to 
remain within the South and engage in 
only certain activities, their natural search 
after a better and more fruitful living has 
led them on an endless exodus to the ur- 
ban areas of the East, the Midwest and 


*THE NEGRO POTENTIAL.—By Eli Ginz- 
berg. Columbia University Press, 144 pp. 
$3. 
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The Negro Prospect’ 


the Far West. Several years ago the 
scarcity of Negro farmworkers in Mis- 
sissippi (and elsewhere in the area) was 
so acutely felt that strong efforts were 
made to bring in Mexican nationals as 
emergency cotton-pickers and European 
immigrants as share-croppers. 

Negroes have departed in numbers so 
great that estimates of the size of the 
exodus vary considerably among the ex- 
perts. With great insight, yearning and 
extreme courage, they have felt the same 
motivations as many whites have—better 
to realize their capabilities, away from the 
traditional restrictions and inhumanity of 
the South, Their departure represents an 
economic loss for the region, a fact South- 
erners—and I am one by birth—might 
well ponder. 

The tendency has been, however, to re- 
sent “the interference” of “outsiders,” pre- 
sumably Northerners to whom (ironically 
enough) the South is transporting the 
problem of the economic and social eman- 
cipation of the Negro. Unhappily, the 
Negro, refused the right to human devel- 
opment in the South, is making cities of 
refuge of the sprawling Northern city- 
slums, inherited from the earlier Euro- 
pean immigrants. 

The obligation of implementing the Ne- 
gro’s civil and religious rights falls with 
a special relevance on Southern Catholics 
by reason of their faith. Where there has 
been die-hard opposition to their spiritual 
leaders—all of whom are committed by 
the directives of the Popes and the teach- 
ing of reputable theologians to promote 
a program of integration among Catholics 
—shame and embarrassment has been the 
lot of enlightened lay Catholics and 
younger priests in the region, as I know 
from their own words. 


As opportunity opens elsewhere, the Ne- 
gro has made use of it. He has begun to 
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enjoy the economic fruits of an expanding 
freedom. 

With World War I the Negro’s eco- 
nomic opportunity improved substantially. 
Immigration, which provided manpower 
in Northern cities, had slackened—and de- 
mands for manpower from the armed 
forces and expanding wartime industries 
all worked together to permit Negroes to 
re-establish themselves and improve their 
situation. 


Spectacular Gains 


The past 15 years have seen the most 
spectacular economic gains for the Negro. 
They have gone into the nonfarm jobs and 
preferred positions in the urban economy 
and have received substantial wage in- 
creases as unskilled or semi-skilled work- 
ers. Successful integration of mixed 
workers in government installations in the 
South has opened the eyes of many ob- 
servers. The evidence that Negroes could 
(by the fact and record) fit themselves 
into situations Southerners thought un- 
suited and closed to them became an unan- 
swerable proof that like any human being, 
the Negro could realize his potential. The 
evidence has already become so commonly 
accepted that a Catholic psychologist, pub- 
licly championing the outmoded “inherent 
aptitudes” theory as a basis for continued 
segregation, has recently been widely ridi- 
culed and repudiated. 

Educationally, again, the Negro has 
achieved surprising advances—a fact which 
must astound those of my fellow white 
Southerners who supposed him to be “an 
illiterate who did not want an education 
and couldn’t use it if it were forced upon 
him.” In 1947 a census study showed that 
one-third of all Negroes above 65 were 
unable to read or write—and also that only 
four per cent of the age-group 14-24, were 
illiterate. At this rate of progress, Ne- 
groes would become more literate than 
American whites! Generally we have come 
to realize that the educational standards 
set for Negroes by white officials have not 
been equal to those set for white children 
—a problem perplexing some integrated 
public school systems today but one which 
can be solved simply by providing for 
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both groups of students the same qualified 
teachers. 

Significant changes have also come in 
the military establishment, where, despite 
deficiency and inexperience as hangovers 
from segregation and its isolation, Ne- 
groes have measured up to higher expecta- 
tions under the encouragement and vision 
of determined serious government policy. 

Within the Negro community itself, 
ways are changing to keep step with 
progress elsewhere. 

Prospects in general are bright today 
for the Negro in this country. Prejudice, 
fear and stubborn “ancestor worship” (as 
a friend has neatly termed the “Southern 
respect for tradition”) have weakened con- 
siderably, despite an occasional rash of 
cross-burnings and a spew of legislators’ 
bills. The example of many who have 
succeeded in exploiting their human re- 
sources has encouraged other Negroes. 
More and more Negro applicants are be- 
ing received in Catholic seminaries and 
convents; interracial councils under Cath- 
olic auspices have sprung up even in the 
South; the embarrassed younger Catholics 
in the South are growing restless with the 
too dominant “wait-and-see” attitude. Ev- 
erywhere the so-called “race question” has 
become more of a “human question.” 


Professor Ginzberg’s small but compact 
book indicates something of the great 
change, its rate and the prospects. Pro- 
duced by the Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project of Columbia University 
with the cooperation of many interested 
public and private agencies, the approach 
of this study is stoutly empirical. It charts 
the facts of the Negro population and 
occupational distribution, his academic and 
economic advances, his military record; its 
findings are immensely valuable for any 
reasonable man-power policy. 

Thoughtful reading of the book by law- 
yers, professional men, priests, legislators, 
teachers and family heads, both in the 
South and outside, would speed the reali- 
zation of the vast Negro potential. It 
might make us see that there remains in 
many of us a potential of human responsi- 
bility and religious association which we 
have perhaps neglected. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S. J. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL THOUGHT.—Edited 
by R. R. Carillo. A. C. Aquilina, Malta, 
vii, 223 pp. $3. 

PAPAL SOCIAL PRINCIPLES.—By Thomas 
J. Harte, C.Ss.R. Bruce, Milwaukee. 207 
pp. $3.25. 


Father Carillo’s book is a symposium to 
which outstanding Catholic social scien- 
tists from nine countries in Europe and 
America have contributed original essays 
on various topics in the light of Christian 
thinking. 


The lead essay by Bishop Cornelius 
Lucey specifically treating the social prob- 
lems of today constitutes an introduction. 
The following three essays by Francesco 
M. Vito, Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J., and 
Michael P. Fogarty discuss some funda- 
mental principles underlying contemporary 
economics and sociology. Amintore Fan- 
fani offers a thoughtful treatment of the 
attitude a Catholic social reformer should 
adopt. The late Valere Fallon, S.J., au- 
thored an essay on the family, emphasizing 
the necessity of making this vital society 
the main object of social legislation and 
activity. 


Employer-employee relations are consid- 
ered in the chapters “Christian Principles 
of Human Guidance in Industry and Com- 
merce” by Guido Fischer, “Unemployment 
and Professional Organizations” by Andre 
3oca and “Strikes and Lockouts” by John 
F. Cronin, S.S. Concluding the symposium 
are essays by Gerard W. Groeneveld on 
“Some Social and Ethical Aspects of Mod- 
ern Budget Policy” and one by the editor 
himself on the “Christian Concept of the 
Right of Private Property.” 


The authors for the most part remain 
on the level of theory and fortunately so, 
since they represent different backgrounds 
and conditions. Although there is no not- 
iceable advance in thought on the subjects 
dealt with, the various approaches repre- 
sent the thinking of men who have 
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achieved national, even international, repu- 
tations. 

Father Harte prefers to describe his 
book as a summary. It is precisely that— 
a summary of the major social papal pro- 
nouncements for the last 75 years. As 
such, it will be welcomed by the harassed 
teacher and the busy study-group leader 
who have not fashioned their own summa- 
ries or who find this book more useful 
than existing ones. 

Each pronouncement is prefaced by a 
short explanation of its nature, purpose 
and historical setting. Of special value are 
the references and the footnotes, which 
include cross-references to the most recent 
papal documents. An introductory chapter 
offers a good, popular treatment of the 
moral authority of papal pronouncements. 
Lucy, S.J. 
Social Order 


Georce E. 
Institute of 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT LABOR?. 
—By James Myers and Harry W. Laid- 
ler. John Day, New York, xviii, 301 
pp. $4.75. 


THE PRACTICE OF UNIONISM.—By Jack 
Barbash. Harper, New York, xii, 465 
pp. $5. 

Sixteen years ago James Myers, then 
industrial secretary for the old Federal 
Council of Churches, wrote a_ splendid 
primer of American labor called Do You 
Know Labor? Now, with Harry Laidler, 
he gives us a complete revision. It is very 
brief and streamlined but touches all the 
highlights of labor unionism in the Amer- 
ican scene—history, description of struc- 
tures, bargaining relations, laws and as- 
sociated aspects such as_ profit-sharing, 
women in unions, internal democracy, po- 
litical activity, educational and religious 
aspects. 

The particular virtue of the volume 
which rejoices this reviewer is the good 
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appendix: a 14-page bibliography, a two- 
page listing with the exact addresses of 
agencies dealing with labor and economics 
as well as those of the headquarters of na- 
tional and international unions. These lat- 
ter features make it a manual well worth 
the cost of the book. 


Barbash’s book is a more sophisticated 
description of domestic unionism by one 
who is a sometime “insider” and who has 
spent his whole life in and around the 
labor movement as member, teacher of 
labor classes, staff man for the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee. With sympathetic 
understanding, revealing devoted attach- 
ment, but with steady eye, he shows the 
motivations, the functioning and accom- 
plishments of labor; his sources are almost 
entirely quotations from the leaders and 
rank-and-filers of unions and the official 
publications of the organizations them- 
selves. It is, to this reviewer’s mind, the 


volume which has best captured the spirit 
and the flavor of American unionism with 
all its idealism and dedication and with the 
imperfections that inevitably attend insti- 
tutions comprised of real mortals. 

The book is well documented, with foot- 


notes at the back and an uncluttered text. 
The index is exceptionally detailed. There 
is a valuable 13-page appendix entitled 
“Comments and Suggested Reading,” con- 
stituting not an exhaustive bibliography 
but an annotated description of sources. 
It is not easy for a reviewer in this par- 
ticular journal to refrain from a short 
quotation which hits off the spirit of Bar- 
bash’s account. He allows himself only 
four short paragraphs at the conclusion 
of his text to express “Some Personal Re- 
flections.” A sample observation : 
I miss most of all the kind of personal 
humility—a consciousness of doing God’s 
work, as it were—on the part of many 
union leaders that, for me, is a necessary 
quality of a humane movement, whether 
it is a labor movement or any other 
kind. . . . It is possible, however, that 
I am not alone in these sentiments; that 
there are union members, union “staff- 
ers,’ and the sympathetic public (and 
even sympathetic employers) to whom a 
little less posturing, a little less conspicu- 
ous consumption, a little less use of the 
phrases “my union,” “my members,” 
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might make them feel better about the 
unions and the labor movement... . It 
can mean the difference between enlisting 
loyalties on the basis of intellectual and 
emotional attachments or solely on the 
basis of usefulness. Historically, move- 
ments, including the labor movement, 
have had to fulfill both needs in order 
to survive and grow. 
This is an honest book. 
Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


THE ECONOMICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT.—By Paul H. 
Casselman. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., viii, 183 pp. $3.25. 

This work deals with the problem of 
achieving full employment. After a chap- 
ter devoted to comment on various defi- 
nitions of full employment, and another 
devoted to an enumeration of the factors 
which determine employment, there follow 
chapters dealing with the major kinds of 
variations in employment: seasonal, cycli- 
cal, and “other.” A chapter on employ- 
ment forecasting brings this short book to 
a close. 

The author writes from the viewpoint 
of a government (Canadian) economist, 
someone close to the actual job of trying 
to maintain full employment. He is con- 
cerned not so much with macro-economics 
and model-building as with micro-eco- 
nomics and the many concrete factors 
which must be watched and manipulated 
in order to achieve full employment. This 
emphasis is the strongest feature of the 
book and shows up best in the chapter on 
seasonal employment. Whereas most of 
the rest of the book gives the impression 
of having been digested from other books, 
the treatment of seasonality has the un- 
mistakable note of independent authority. 

It is impossible to know whether there 
is full employment by watching employ- 
ment. One must watch unemployment. If 
the author had kept this fact more to the 
forefront of his reasoning and had em- 
phasized unemployment more than em- 
ployment, the result would have been an 
even more useful book. 

JoserH M. Becker, S.J. 
ISO, St. Louis University 
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THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON RACE 
RELATIONS.—By John LaFarge, S.J. 
Hanover House, Garden City, N. Y., 
190 pp. $2.95. 


Here once again Father LaFarge seeks 
to emphasize race relations as one of our 
most difficult American situations, with a 
special appeal to Catholics. 

In 190 pages he has compiled what may 
serve as a useful handbook for persons 
who wish to know the Catholic principle 
and program concerning race. One should 
not expect exhaustive treatment in such 
limited space. 

The material is divided into four parts 
which take up the problem, the record, 
the principles and the suggested programs. 
There are two short appendices, one of 
which treats interracial marriage. An in- 
dex would be a most valuable and welcome 
improvement in a second edition. 

This is the first in “the Catholic View- 
point Series” being issued by Hanover 
House under the general editorship of John 
J. Delaney. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 
1850-1950.—By E. P. Hutchinson. John 
Wiley, New York, xi, 391 pp. $6.50. 


This book, sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council in cooperation 
with The Bureau of the Census, of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, analyzes 
the role played by people of foreign stock 
in the American economy over a full cen- 
tury, 1850-1950. It begins this analysis, 
however, where Niles Carpenter’s /mmi- 
grants and Their Children, 1920, ends. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s volume deals more 
particularly with occupational data for 
the foreign stock, rather than other 
demographic characteristics. In fact, only 
two out of ten chapters are not devoted 
to occupational data. 

The data contained in this volume are 
taken from Census sources and actually 
do not present anything that is signifi- 
cantly new, except an over-all view of the 
trends. Consequently, conclusions drawn 
from the data contained in the book in- 
clude such notations as: 

Immigrant population is decreasing due 
to high mortality because of age. 
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Average age of living immigrants is 56 
years. 

The immigrant is more urban than the 
average of the white population. 

There is a distinct upward movement 
of the foreign-born workers between 1910 
and 1950, away from manual and unskilled 
labor toward more skilled employment. 

The book can well serve as a summary 
of a 100 years of Census information about 
immigrants ; it deserves a place in the con- 
templated immigration museum in the base 
of the Statue of Liberty. 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
Saint Louis University 


MR. JUSTICE.—Ed. by Allison Dunham 
and Philip B. Kurland. University of 
Chicago Press, 241 pp. $3.75. 


Justice Frankfurter has lamented the 
failure of American legal history to rescue 
the Supreme Court from “the limbo of 
impersonality ;” despite the increasing 
number of full length biographies of for- 
mer members of the court, most of the 
Justices continue to be surrounded with 
an obscurity that is unfortunate and, in 
most cases, undeserved. The cause seems 
to lie in the absence of biographical treat- 
ment calculated to appeal to the reader 
with limited time at his disposal. 

An encouraging step in the direction of 
bringing the court to the people has been 
taken with the nine essays in this com- 
pact little volume. Each is devoted to a 
former member of the court by an author 
particularly his intimate, whether by way 
of having been once his assistant as was 
Paul Freund to Justice Brandeis or of 
having written elsewhere at more length 
about him, as Carl Swisher has done of 
Chief Justice Taney. The contributors 
have tried to provide not condensed bio- 
graphies but succinct analyses of the in- 
fluence the backgrounds of these nine men 
had when they were writing the court’s 
opinions. On the whole, a remarkably 
good job has been done with this difficult 
objective. 

A few judges find themselves unques- 
tioningly included in a selection of this 
sort but for a majority of former mem- 
bers of the court whether to include them 
or not calls for a nice weighing of many 
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considerations. For the most part, the 
editors have acquitted themselves well! in 
this respect, although dissent may fairly 
lie against the omission of Justice Cardozo 
and one or two others. At any rate, here 
is the court from its early days under Chief 
Justice Marshall down to Justice Rutledge 
of the very near past. Except for Mar- 
shall, Taney and Bradley, these are 20th 
century judges. Holmes and Brandeis, of 
course, are here as is also their contem- 
porary of the far right, Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland. And Chief Justices Hughes and 
Stone, whom most of us remember without 
effort, complete a thoughtfully chosen list. 
Each of these essays is a stimulating read- 
ing experience, not merely for the lawyer, 
but also for the student of constitutional 
history or political science; a valuable 
book indeed for anyone who pauses to 
think about one of the most notable of our 
institutions and how it has shaped our 
lives. 
Joun J. RyAn, Jr. 
Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS ETHICS.—By Herbert Johnston. 
Pitman, New York, 354 pp. $4.75. 


Here is a long overdue book! The au- 
thor, an Associate Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Notre Dame, states 
that its purpose is “to help the reader de- 
velop two habits of thought: that of look- 
ing for and of recognizing the moral 
dimension of business situations, and that 
of reducing the terms of these problems 
to the moral principles in the light of 
which alone there is a chance of solution.” 

While Dr. Johnston recognizes the need 
for moral training as an integral part of 
business education, he believes that the 
best approach to accomplishing this is 
through a separate course in business 
ethics or at least a definite number of class 
periods set aside for this subject. The 
business student needs a special course in 
ethics, one such as the medical or legal 
student now receives. 

This reviewer is inclined to accept this 
viewpoint, and Business Ethics is a good 
textbook around which to build such a 
course of instruction. However, it would 
be preferable if all business majors first 
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had a course in General Ethics before tak- 
ing this specialized one. 

The case study method has been adopted 
in presenting the material in Business 
Ethics. Most chapters begin with a prob- 
lem or case, continue with general prin- 
ciples of ethics which are interwoven with 
an analysis of the specific problem; the 
chapters end with an indication of possible 
solutions. Such important topics as these 
are presented: what ethics is; moral 
science, prudence and conscience; rights; 
justice; cooperation in injustice; speech: 
its use and abuse; purpose of economic 
life; private enterprise system; labor and 
capital; employment and wages; labor 
unions; and government in economic life. 

Dr. Johnston demonstrates throughout 
the book an integrated grasp of Catholic 
social teachings and makes constant refer- 
ence to those teachings, citing excellent 
reference sources for the student. He has 
included a stimulating discussion of the 
Industry Council Plan,  right-to-work 
laws, collective bargaining, the principle 
of subsidiarity and credit unions. 

Throughout Business Ethics the Thom- 
istic viewpoint is evident. The book is 
obviously written for Catholics, although 
it should prove profitable and acceptable 
for many non-Catholics. Difficult subjects 
are presented in an interesting manner. It 
would be worthwhile to purchase this vol- 
ume if for no other reason than to read 
its concise analysis of “Business as a Pro- 
fession.” Dr. Johnston realizes that his 
book is only a start in the right direction 
and realistically requests suggestions for 
additional subject matter and for improved 
treatment of present topics. 

Although the book is intended for col- 
lege business students, it could be studied 
with profit by high school seniors with a 
business major or by management trainees 
in industry. This business ethics course 
would be most effective for Catholic stu- 
dents in administration if com- 
bined with another six months of study in 
Catholic Social Principles or Philosophy. 
Then would our schools of business begin 
to differ noticeably from their secular 
counterparts ! 


business 


Pump Harris, O.S.F. 
St. Francis College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BRITAIN VIEWS OUR INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS.—By Mark J. Fitzgerald, 
C.S.C. University of Notre Dame Press, 
ix, 221 pp. $4.75. 

While the field of industrial relations is 
important for the economy of the United 
States, its betterment is a matter of life 
and death for that of Great Britain. The 
productivity of the latter’s economy, since 
World War II, has been one of the low- 
est in the Western World and there can 
be no doubt but that this is due, in large 
part, to friction and maladjustment in the 
field of industrial relationships. Hence, 
the importance of the union-management 
productivity teams, which went from 
Britain to view the American industrial 
scene and judge their country’s economy 
in the light of what they found on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Their findings, made between 1948 and 


1953, were fascinating. They were col- 
lected into many separate reports. Now, 
with great skill and most commendable 


clarity, Father Mark J. Fitzgerald, C.S.C., 
of the University of Notre Dame, has col- 
lected and arranged into a compact treatise 
of some 200 pages, the salient facts discov- 
ered—often with considerable astonish- 
ment—by sixty of Britain’s productivity 
teams. The result is an illuminating pic- 
ture from which not only social students 
but businessmen and trade-union leaders 
will derive very considerable profit. 

PauL CRANE, S.J. 

Catholic Social Guild 

Oxford, England 


MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILDREN.—By 
Charles L. C. Burns. Fides, Chicago, x, 
86 pp. $2.75. 

Written by a Catholic psychiatrist and 
addressed especially to Catholics, this book 
calls attention to the large body of knowl- 
edge in the psychology of childhood, im- 
portant for our views on the education and 
treatment of children but still very largely 
unappreciated by those whose values and 
traditions are regarded by the author as 
most fixed and secure. The most impor- 
tant aspect of child guidance on its tech- 
nical side is the discovery of the inner 
world of the child’s mind, allowing for the 
free expression of loves’and hates and of 
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fears and desires not only through words 
but perhaps even more through play—and 
much of this discovery is the result of the 
work of Sigmund Freud. The roles of 
child psychologist, child psychiatrist and 
psychiatric social worker in the study and 
the treatment of children are discussed 
with special attention to problems of sex 
attitudes and delinquency—where it is 
shown how futile is punishment as therapy 
—and to treatment in residential homes for 
especially disturbed children. 

This should be an 
worthwhile beok for 
and teachers. 


read and 
thoughtful parents 


easy to 


WALTER L. WILKINS 


Saint Louis University 


RETURN TO POWER.—By Alistair 
Horne. Praeger, New York, 415 pp. $6. 


GERMAN DEMOCRACY AT WORK.—By 
James K. Pollock, Henry L. Bretton, 
Frank Grace, Daniel S. McHargue. 
Edited by James K. Pollock. University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
vii, 208 pp. $4.50. 

These two books on Germany are quite 
different in scope. The first, written by 
an English cofrespondent in Bonn, is a 
general survey of the Federal Republic 
from 1952 until 1955. The second book, 
a compilation of papers by political science 
professors at the University of Michigan, 
confines itself to various aspects of the 
1953 election. 

Return to Power lays most of its stress 
on political activity. The central figure 
is, of course, Konrad Adenauer. By fol- 
lowing him as he tackles so many involved 
problems, the author focuses on the Chan- 
cellor’s singleness of purpose: peacefully 
and by mutual consent to unite western 
Europe, to break down the barriers set up 
by the boundary lines of Europe. 

In the economic order, the rejuvenating 
effect of the strengthening of the mark 
and of the loosening of government con- 
trols and restrictions is well treated. How- 
ever, the author has weakened this section 
a little by omitting a discussion of the 
Schuman Plan as background material and 
by taking a debatable view of the German 
attitude toward work and leisure. 

German Democracy at Work looks care- 
fully at the German election process, the 
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parties and the personalities. Two impor- 
tant chapters deal with the two major 
parties, the Christian Democrats and the 
Socialists, not only in regard to the elec- 
tion under analysis, but also with respect 
to their histories, philosophies and connec- 
tions with previous political, economic, 
and religious movements. 

Because it has a foreword stating pre- 
cisely what questions it proposes to an- 
swer, German Democracy at Work pro- 
ceeds logically and with evident sequence 
from the table of contents on. Unfortu- 
nately, Return to Power simply begins. 
Only after being well into the book does 
the reader fully grasp its theme and ob- 
jective. 

Both books are worth reading. But be- 
cause German Democracy at Work con- 
tains several points that will make Return 
to Power more understandable to those 
not familiar with Germany, it should be 
read first. 

Henry T. CHAMBERLAIN, S.J. 
University of Detroit High School 


THE COST OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
—By Brian Abel-Smith and R. M. 
Titmuss. Cambridge University Press, 
New York, 176 pp. $5.50. 

“This appendix has been full of qualifi- 
cations, reservations and guarded assump- 
tions; and rightly so. The calculations we 
have made have been uneasily made. 
Where calculation has been impossible we 
have been obliged to employ little more 
than suggestion. We began with an ac- 
knowledgment of faults in material and 
method; we end on the same note.” 

This self-evaluation by Mr. Abel-Smith 
and Professor Titmuss should not be in- 
terpreted as an apology for their incom- 
plete findings but rather as an indictment 
of the accounting procedures and statisti- 
cal methods in use by the National Health 
Service of Great Britain. 

The findings published in the memo- 
randum, while meaningless in themselves, 
should provide the incentive for further 
research. Without additional research, ac- 
curate, long-range planning for the Health 
Service will prove difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 
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It is interesting to note that in estimat- 
ing future costs of the program, no thought 
appears to have been given to the upgrad- 
ing of medical care. It is unlikely that a 
system of medicine with 45 per cent of 
its hospitals built before 1891 (21 per cent 
before 1861) is providing the best or even 
satisfactory patient care. 

In this report, neither advocates nor ab- 
horrers of socialized medicine will find 
additional ammunition with which to wage 
new battles. 

HaAro_p HINDERER 
Catholic Hospital Association 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HEALTH INSURANCE: GROUP COVER- 
AGE IN INDUSTRY.—By Richard N. 
Baisden and John Hutchinson. Institute 
of Industrial Relations, Los Angeles. 76 
pp. 25c. 

This is one of a series of “popular 
pamphlets” in the field of industrial rela- 
tions from the University of California. 
While it lacks the comprehensiveness and 
perception of Franz Goldmann’s Voluntary 
Medical Care Insurance in the United 
States, it does serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to the concept and to some of the 
details in health insurance plans in indus- 
try. The book will be of particular value 
to trustees of union funds for health and 
welfare purposes, as well as anyone inter- 
ested in a concise and accurate view of 
this aspect of union operation. 

The authors deal with some of the most 
burning problems in the field with a deft- 
ness of touch which indicates the gener- 
ally dispassionate approach to the entire 
subject. The astounding faults within ex- 
isting plans are discussed briefly and with- 
out rancor; when there are articulated ar- 
guments on points, both (or more) sides 
are presented in all fairness. 

“The 20th century has been character- 
ized by a quest for security,” the authors 
point out in a concluding chapter. One 
important move in this quest is that of 
millions who are searching for comprehen- 
sive medical and hospital coverage. Only 
one person out of every 20 who carry 
health insurance today, however, can boast 
of such broad-gatuged protection from the 
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hazards (financial) of maintaining a level 
of excellent health. 

While it is felt that voluntary plans will 
succeed and will improve the scope and 
extent of their coverages, the continued 
agitation of powerful union officials and 
the siren song of benevolent government 
are strong forces to be reckoned with. 
Perhaps only a coalition of all forces 
concerned will answer the demands and, 
in turn, obviate the numerous deficiencies 
of all health plans, existent and proposed. 


Rosert L. McGLtynn 
Saint Louis University 


THE FRENCH FAUST, HENRI DE SAINT- 
SIMON.—By Mathurin Dondo. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 253 pp. 
$3.75. 


THE NEW WORLD OF HENRI SAINT- 
SIMON.—By Frank E. Manuel. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 433 pp. 
$7.50. 


After a lapse of over eighty years there 
appears to be an awakening interest among 
scholars writing in English in the man 
Georg Brandes referred to as “a _nine- 
teenth century Faust.” The two volumes 
here considered are admirably complemen- 
tary. Whereas Mr. Dondo specifically lim- 
its his study “to the restoration and in- 
terpretation of the life of Saint-Simon” 
(p. 1), Mr. Manuel, while not neglecting 
biographical data, dwells largely on the 
writings and theories advanced by his sub- 
ject. Both use new source materials but 
both are indebted to the exploratory work 
of Hayek and particularly of Gouhier. 


The author of The French Faust quotes 
liberally from materials used (perhaps half 
the book is devoted to quotations), an 
approach that some may applaud and 
others deplore. To this reviewer the tech- 
nique employed is effective in revealing 
as much as can be revealed of the intel- 
lectual butterfly, Saint-Simon. Saint-Si- 
mon was an elusive fellow described vari- 
ously by Mr. Manuel as an “adventurer 
and speculator” (p. 34), a sufferer from 
* hallucinations (p. 40), a “man of many 
faces” (p. 51), “quite capable of outright 
and deliberate distortion of fact” and an 
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“impresario of ideas.” (p. 199) Surely 
he will inspire many a contribution to the 
new publication Behavorial Science. 

Together these two books will serve as 
an excellent introduction to the life and 
thought of one of the most extraordinary 
persons of the first quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Saint-Simon flittered from 
idea to idea, few of which were his own, 
fascinated by the grand design but reluc- 
tant to explore details. It is not too diffi- 
cult to understand both those who were 
attracted to his thought and those who 
found it wanting. There are the enthusi- 
asts and there are the critics. 

While Mr. Dondo is accurate in stating 
(p. 220) that Churchill’s proposal of an 
Anglo-French union was not unlike that 
advocated by Saint-Simon in 1814, he 
might have indicated that England’s war- 
time prime minister was but voicing a sug- 
gestion made by General de Gaulle. 

Both volumes have defects that would 
require a longer review than this to enu- 
merate; they can, however, be read with 
profit by both the general reader and the 
specialist. Mr. Manuel’s book, an excel- 
lent one, contains a wealth of references 
but no bibliography. 


KIERAN J. CARROLL 
Silver Spring, Md. 


THE GROWTH AND CULTURE OF 
LATIN AMERICA.—By Donald E. 
Worcester and Wendell G: Schaeffer. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
xvii, 963 pp. $6. 


A healthy reflection of continuing 
United States interest in Hispanic Ameri- 
ca may be found in this new book which 
surveys more than four and one-half cen- 
turies of the history of our Latin neigh- 
bors to the South. Intended primarily as 
a college textbook, this volume will un- 
doubtedly attract the attention of the gen- 
eral reader as well. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that historians will find any new 
information or novel interpretations in this 
work. 

Almost half of the volume is devoted 
to the colonial period. In dealing with 
this phase of Hispanic history the authors 
have followed traditional lines already es- 
tablished by other writers in the field. A 
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new departure in Latin American history 
texts is marked by the lengthy treatment 
given to the 17th century, a period which 
is usually neglected or. glossed over. 
Authors Worcester and Schaeffer bring 
this important epoch to life as a period of 
territorial expansion, institutional develop- 
ment and international rivalry. 

In treating the period of national de- 
velopment, the authors have abandoned the 
time-worn and unsatisfactory country-by- 
country approach which atomizes the his- 
tory of the continent into twenty indi- 
vidual. accounts of national history. In- 
stead, this new volume divides the general 
account into three chronological phases 
based upon internal developments: 1. In- 
dependence to 1860; 2. 1860 to 1930; and 
3. 1930 to the present. Unfortunately this 
new approach fails to come off. The ac- 
count lacks unity, cohesiveness, and clari- 
ty. Several countries, such as Peru and 
3olivia, do not fit the chronological mold. 
The picture of national evolution is 
clouded by rapid shifts from one country 
to another. Interpretive chapters slight 
the highly significant British and French 
influences in Latin America, while cultural 
matters receive only brief attention. 

Despite its defects, this work is praise- 
worthy as an attempt to present Latin 
American history in a new organizational 
framework. Although the authors have 
failed to solve the dilemma of the national 
period, they have at least shown sufficient 
courage to grapple with this vexing 
problem. 

MARK VAN AKEN 
University of California 
Berkeley 


AN HISTORIAN’S APPROACH TO RE- 
LIGION.—By Arnold Toynbee. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 318 p. $5. 


Mr. Toynbee’s idea of religion at the 
conclusion of A Study of History de- 
manded a_ resolution. The resolution, 
which has been foreshadowed in a number 
of lectures and short papers during the in- 
tervening years, is presented here. To one 
who has tried to follow Toynbee’s thought 
on this question the book may be a little 
disappointing; actually, he has not gone 
as far as I expected him to go, and to some 
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extent the problem is not entirely re- 
solved. 

First let us note some of the points 
in which the book excels. Toynbee bril- 
liantly describes the idols which man has 
erected as a substitute for religion: na- 
ture, parochial communities, ecumenical 
communities, the self-sufficient philosopher, 
the invincible technician. This is all pure 
Toynbee, which means excellent literary 
craftsmanship. The argument demon- 
strates clearly how man always finds an- 
other god wherever he rejects the gods of 
religion. Furthermore, these gods turn out 
finally to be more fatal than any false god 
of religion. 

Likewise, Toynbee has shown with the 
same clarity how the religious wars of the 
16th century have led to a secularization 
of society and the substitution of technol- 
ogy for religion as the way. to the good 
life. There is no doubt in Toynbee’s mind 
that the idol of technology is now proved 
to be a false god. The future belongs to 
religion, although a time of severe testing 
must pass before the next flowering of 
religion occurs. 

What will this flowering be? Toynbee’s 
views have already been indicated in 
shorter utterances. He regards all -the 
existing “higher religions” as equally valid 
approaches, within the framework of their 
own history and culture, to the supreme 
reality. Elsewhere he has spoken more 
at length about the duty of Christianity 
to purge itself of its Westernism and 
broaden itself so that all men may find 
room in it. Elsewhere, also, this reviewer 
has pointed out that Christianity already 
regards itself as a universal religion, and 
is less Western than Toynbee thinks; that 
he has not offered much help to the the- 
ologians who must achieve the reconstruc- 
tion; and that the final synthesis which he 
envisages must be a religion of the intel- 
lectual, a philosophy rather than a way 
of life, so general as to be meaningless. 
In the present book some help is offered to 
the theologians; but to single out the “es- 
sentials’ of religion is more complicated 
than Toynbee thinks and he fails to realize 
that it is suicide for Christianity even to 
think of such accommodations. 

Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 
West Baden College 
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CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES — N.C.W.C., serving more than 40 million of the 
needy overseas, is the official overseas relief agency of the Catholic Bishops of the 
United States. Last year it sent overseas 855 million pounds of foodstufts, clothing 


and medicines valued at more than $128,000,000 to 40 countries! The bulk of thes« 


supplies consisted of donated U. S. Government surplus food and of clothing 
contributed in our various rppeals Seventeen thous: nd six hundred retugees were 
also resettled in the United States and 3,294 additional men, women and children 


in such countries as Australia, Canada, Brazil, etc 
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Every contribution to this appeal makes possible the Catholic Bishops’ worldwid 
program of aid to needy men, women and children 

Every dollar contributed will be translated into many times its value of supplies 
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The magazine SOCIAL ORDER is indispensable 


to the social apostolate of the Church in the United 


States. ... It is required reading for priests, 
Sisters, labor leaders, professors, 
businessmen, editors, government 

officials, and for the average butcher, baker 
and candlestickmaker who wants to keep 

abreast of developments in the field of 
Catholic social thought—and Catholic social 
action. ... It makes you think. ... 
Incidentally, the annual subscription 
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